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The Mindszenty Case 
WM. Kilbourn 


® ONE MIGHT GATHER from reading the North Ameri- 
can press that the Roman Catholic Church has done little 
else in the last three years than fight a series of pitched 
battles against the Communists in defense of her liberties. 
Actually the policy of 
most churchmen in the 
Catholic countries of Pol- 


without the risk of de- 
scending to the use of the 
standards and battle- 
grounds chosen by their 
enemies. They are afraid 
that the only end of an 
open conflict would be the 
annihilation of the Church 
in those countries. The 
Church would thus lose on 
issues which are mostly 
political and economic, 
though certainly terribly 
important, the ability to 
exercise her prime func- 
tion which is that of a sac- 
ramental and_ spiritual 
ministry to her people. 








UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER 


alternative to Commu- 
nism, 

The leading exponent of the doctrine of compromise was 
the late Cardinal Hlond of Poland, and his successor, Arch- 
bishop Wyszynski in his few months of office has so far taken 
the same path. Cardinal Hlond hoped that as long as there 
was no open conflict for the present the Church might some 
day be strong yet flexible enough to absorb the Communists. 
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Most of the bishops and clergy of Eastern Europe seem defi- 
nitely to have favored Fabian tactics and the Vatican has 
yet to advise more than a careful passive resistance. The 
outstanding exception has been Cardinal Mindszenty. 


Since Mindszenty became: Primate of Hungary in 1945, he 
has taken every opportunity to defy his government. The 
Vatican had to rebuke him privately in 1946 for his denuncia- 
tions not only of the Communists but also of the liberal 
Small-holders’ Party whose former leaders have all been 
driven into prison or exile by the Communists since that time. 
When I saw him last Sep- 
tember Mindszenty told 
me that ex-premier Nagy 
and his Small-holders 
(elected to power by an 
absolute majority of 57% 
of the popular vote) were 
“driving the same car as 
the Communists. The only 
difference was that the 
latter wanted to go a little 
faster, so they pushed 
Nagy out the window.” 

Hungary’s second-rank- 
ing prelate, Archbishop 
Czapik of Eger, refused to 
allow several of Mindszen- 





visited Mindszenty before 
the trial and advised him 


to embark on a policy of 
active opposition was 
taken on his own then and 
it was not widely sup- 
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ported or imitated by churchmen in Eastern iets even 
after it brought his inevitable arrest. 

Now that his case is closed for the present it would be 
worthwhile to look briefly at its background history. It may 
be too soon to estimate the value, both for the Church and 
for the cause of liberty, of Mindszenty’s adventure in all-out 
opposition. But there is still a choice between active and pas- 
sive resistance—in the raanner, for example, that the Pope's 
excommunication of Communist supporters is acted upon. 
There is still a choice, and the clergy of Eastern Europe will 
have to decide which policy has been most effective so far. 

Barely six years ago Mindszenty was still a parish priest. 
Two years later, in 1945, he had risen to the double rank of 
Prince of the Church and Prince of the Kingdom of Hungary. 
His phenomenally fast rise came largely because of his 
uncompromising opposition to the Nazis. As the newly- 
created Bishop of Veszprem in 1944 he was arrested and put 
in prison for the remaining five months of the occupation. 

An ardent pro-Hapsburg royalist since his youth, he always 
treated the officials of the post-1919 regency with utmost 
contempt, and as a parish priest and the protégé of a 
legitimist Count he was continually getting into scrapes with 
the local bureaucrats in his village. He once even called on 
the prime minister and told him in effect that God was dis- 
pleased with the way he was running the country. 

From my conversation with Mindszenty I gathered that 
he made little distinction amongst the successive governments 
of the Regency, the Nazi puppets, the democratically-elected 
Small-holders, and the Communists, except perhaps that 
each was: less pro-royalist and God-fearing than the one 
which preceded it. The Nazis at least allowed the Papal 
Legate to remain in Hungary and did not commit the Small- 
holders’ sin of proclaiming a republic, a republic which 
Mindszenty has never recognized. 

To have been in the presence of the Prince Primate is an 
experience one could never forget. One feels he would have 
made a great crusading Pope. He has inflexibility and a holy 
ferocity in his eyes and his face and a proud dignity in all 
his gestures. He lived ascetically in two small rooms of a 
shell-smashed apartment near the palace hill in Budapest. 
Obviously no thought of his own comfort or safety would 
deflect him from any path he chose to follow. 

Mindszenty succeeded to much more than clerical office 
when he became Archbishop of Esztergom in 1945. The 
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Primate of Hungary held the medieval title of “First Banner 
Lord of the Realm” right through the Nazi Regime and 
Mindszenty considered himself to be not only first lord but 
also, in the absence of the King, head of the Hungarian 
state. 

For a thousand years the state has had a particularly close 
connection with the Roman Church. Hungary has been con- 
sidered a land especially consecrated to the Virgin. The real 
ruler of Hungary was supposed to be the Holy Crown of St. 
Stephen, the King being merely a guardian while the sacred 
relic itself was in some mystic way the true proprietor of the 
land. 

Though the Church was legally disestablished by the 
Hungarian parliament in 1894, many close ties with the 
state have remained. Before the last war 10 per cent of the 
members of parliament were priests. The Speaker of the 
lower house until 1947 was Father Bela Varga. A prioress 
member was one of the government’s most skilful opponents 
until she was expelled on a technicality last year. All the 
clergy, surprisingly enough, still receive their salaries from 
the state. Mindszenty drew, and Archbishop Czapik still 
draws, a salary double that of the prime minister. 

The chief source of the Church’s tremendous political 
power, however, lay in the possession of over one million 
acres of Hungary’s best land and in the control of more than 
half the nation’s schools. 

The first major combat between Mindszenty and the 
government took place over the nationalization of the land. 
The old system of semi-feudal estates had lasted right 
through the war and its reform was a necessary step if the 
poverty of the Hungarian peasants was to be relieved. The 
government wisely did not touch the land held by the parishes 
and allotted new land to parishes which were deficient. They 
then nationalized the huge tracts held by the monasteries 
and other Church foundations. The principle of nationaliza- 
tion, though not the bill itself, was supported by Catholic 
opposition leader Barankovics but Mindszenty denounced 
any interference with the Church’s property. Barankovics, 
whose Catholic socialist party won sixty seats in the 1947 
elections to become the country’s second largest party, was 
as outspokenly anti-Communist as Mindszenty but the al- 
ternatives he offered did not smack so of the Hapsburg era. 
He told me that he asked Mindszenty for his support for a 
united Catholic resistance but he was turned down. 

“If only the Cardinal were a churchman with the skill and 
the political convictions of the late Archbishop Temple!” 
the London Times correspondent in Budapest once re- 
marked to me. “Mindszenty is just the reactionary sort the 
Communists like to deal with; the Church here will likely 
be leaderless within a year and nationalized in another five 
years.” 

The final struggle between Mindszenty and the Commu- 
nists took place over the decision to nationalize the schools 


(Continued on Page 126) 
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The British Choice 


The British people will soon choose again between their 
two major parties. The campaign for the general election 
has begun already, but it is too early to make predictions of 
the outcome. The important thing to note now is that the 
outcome is doubtful. There is a real chance that Mr. 
Churchill will be Prime Minister in 1950. A government 
whose term of office has been a period of national disaster 
cannot be considered certain of re-election. 


The government’s record of legislative achievement is 
unequalled, and so is its record of successes in by-elections. 
Nevertheless, quite apart from the export crisis, its perfor- 
mance has been disappointing in many respects. In the 
evident tension between those who would nationalize only 
depressed industries and those for whom socialism simply 
means nationalization, the old socialist enthusiasm for 
vigorous local government and workers’ participation in 
management seems to have been lost. The Fabian passion 
for large-scale planning and administrative efficiency domi- 
nates, and yet has not been effective against the proverbial 
inefficiency and high-handedness of the bureaucrat. Labor 
relations have not been as well handled as one would expect 
from a government so largely composed of trade-union 
leaders, and foreign policy has often seemed sadly out of 
keeping with the traditions of the party. 


Yet these weaknesses are not the kind to be corrected by 
a Conservative government, which would certainly aggra- 
vate them. The only claim the Conservatives have to con- 
sideration as an alternative government lies in the export 
crisis. Their official statement of policy, The Right Road 
for Britain, is largely a series of promises to outdo the 
socialists in social legislation. To find out how they would 
handle the export crisis, one must go to their philosophers, 
to a few of their parliamentary speakers, and above all to 
that admirably intelligent organ of business, the Economist. 
Here we find the alternative solution clearly propounded. 
Cut government expenditures, they say, devalue the pound, 
cease to guarantee the workers against “moderate” unem- 
ployment, and thus, by reducing purchasing power, reduce 
imports. Stop socializing, they add, and thus regain American 
confidence. Conservative speakers talk enviously of the pros- 
perity of Belgium, which has the highest proportion of people 
on relief in the world. 


This policy is not to be dismissed lightly. It worked in 
1931 and it might succeed now in its object of getting the 
country through the present crisis, at the cost of social 
health and national independence. To the government’s 
more expansive and adventurous policy of pushing up pro- 
duction (now running at about 26 per cent above 1938) and 
temporarily holding down dollar imports by administrative 
action, the Conservative policy is the only reasonable al- 
ternative. The strongest claim the present British govern- 
ment has on the respect of the world and the support of its 
people lies in its refusal to abandon its moral integrity by 
taking this easy solution. It cannot accept the premise that 
society would be the better for having a million or two un- 
employed. Herein at least it is genuinely and nobly socialist ; 
it will not sacrifice human beings to the laws of capitalist 
economics. 


U.S. Policy in China 


Late last month the U.S.A. issued a postmortem on demo- 
cracy in China in the form of a long and weighty white 
paper. The world was shocked to learn that the Communists 
have won because the Nationalist regime was corrupt, in- 
efficient and tyrannical, that the United States has done her 
best, but to no avail. As to the former we are silenced by 
horror and surprise; as to the latter we are sympathetic but 
permit ourselves some skepticism. 


In a fifteen-page preface to the report Secretary Acheson 
outlines what apparently is the official interpretation of 
events in China since V.E. Day and of American motives 
there. It is a story of many good intentions, no doubt, but it 
is also one of misunderstanding, confusion and some naiveté. 
From Acheson’s discourse several significant points emerge. 
(1) China’s great problem is overpopulation creating un- 
believable privation. This privation together with the intro- 
duction of western ideas created in the 20th century a 
revolutionary ferment. The Nationalists were able for some 
time to lead the revolutionary movement, but during and 
since the war through corruption, internal jockeying for 
power, inefficiency and a complete loss of moral fervor, they 
failed to solve China’s basic task—that of feeding the people. 
Thus the Communist triumph. (2) Liberal and moderate 
elements were largely wiped out during the war with Japan. 
The assumption here is that the basis for a successful demo- 
cratic experiment in China did not exist. (3) At the end of 
the war the United States could neither withdraw com- 
pletely from China, nor could she attempt to take over com- 
pletely. (4) The collapse of the Nationalists and the 
Communist victory were under these circumstances inevi- 
table. Nothing that the United States could have done would 
have prevented it. (5) China is now lost to Communism— 
lost, that is, to Russian imperialism. 


Thus is a world-shaking fait accompli explained to the 
American people. No doubt there is much truth in the 
explanation. But were liberal elements so vitiated as to be, 
with proper encouragement and support, utterly incapable 
of influence? Is there nothing the United States could have 
done, particularly in this regard, that might have stemmed 
the tide? And finally is it a sound assumption for future 
policy that China is lost to Russian imperialism? 


A glance at overall American policy since World War II 
might suggest an answer or two. Roosevelt had prepared us 
for a world of brotherly co-operation, a world in which each 
power would respect the other’s interests and in which 
difference of opinion would be peacefully resolved by inter- 
national conference and the force of world opinion. But 
within a short time the peacefully flowing river of co-opera- 
tion was ‘“‘set about with fever trees” and the American policy 
of containment—to create, whenever Russian force expressed 
itself an equally forceful counter self-expression—was 
announced. 


The development of this American world policy had pro- 
found effects upon the Far East. The cold war in Europe 
absorbed American resources and planning. At the same 
time it released the Communist offensive in China. It is not 
wise policy to arouse your enemy at a time when he is sure 
of victory. But that is what the American policy of contain- 
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ment did in China. Nationalist terror increased and American 
prestige, high in China at the end of the war, rapidly de- 
clined. Increasing emphasis on military support to a dis- 
credited regime, visions of Japan rising again under 
American guidance, an increasing sense of becoming pawns 
in a world power struggle brought about a collapse of morale 
and could not lead to a policy of containment. 

Thus it is not at all clear that the United States could have 
done nothing to prevent the loss of China. A policy not so 
blatantly pugnacious as that of containment might have 
stalled the Communist offensive. It would have left time to 
encourage China’s liberal capitalists and social democrats 
and other moderate and middle class groups whose graves 
have been dug to no little extent by American shovels. With 
time, patience and understanding the United States could 
have revealed itself as sincerely supporting economic and 
social progress in China. This it failed to do. 

Finally, will China become a vassal of the Kremlin? The 
question cannot be answered yet. On the one hand there 
is a party highly skilled in controlling and manoeuvering 
masses of people from above; on the other is the absorptive 
capacity of Chinese culture and fervid Chinese nationalism. 
It is difficult to say which factor will prove in the long run 
the stronger. 


World Labor Tries Again 


It was perhaps too much to expect that the world labor 
movement could escape the cleavages which have separated 
the democratic from the communist countries. The remark- 
able thing is that te World Federation of Trade Unions 
should have lasted from the honeymoon days of 1945 right 
up to the beginning of this year. Technically, it continues 
to exist, but, with the “free” trade union federations largely 
on the outside, it remains hardly more than a rechristened 
Red International of Labor Unions. 

What split the W.F.T.U. apart was the inability or un- 
willingness of the Soviet Union, hence of the communists, to 
permit the W.F.T.U. a life of its own. Instead of a union 
international striving to deal with genuine workers’ problems 
on a trade union, as distinguished from the political level, 
the communists sought to convert it into a mouthpiece for 
the greater glorification of everything Soviet and the dam- 
nation of everything west of the Iron Curtain. ERP put the 
finishing touches to the breakup. American and West Europ- 
ean trade unions were committed to reconstruction through 
the Marshall Plan. The Soviet Union and its satellites, hence 
their trade union centres, were just as unequivocally : 
After that it was only a matter of time for the British, 
American, Canadian and other labor federations to get. out. 
The communists now wholly control the W.F.T.U. but are in 
the position of actors playing to hired claques. 

This brief effort at unity emphasizes once again the totali- 
tarian character of communism. The British, the American, 
the Dutch, in fact the trade union organizations of every 
non-communist country could come to the W.F.T.U. meetings 
and express views not necessarily in accord with and quite 
often at variance with those held by their governments. This 
is taken as a matter of course. Not so with the Russians, the 
Poles, the Hungarians and others of the “People’s Democ- 
racies.” The trade unions, like every other institution in 
those countries, are solidly welded to the state apparatus. 
If the Bulgarian government is opposed to the European 
Recovery Program, for example, then the Bulgarian Jabor 
federation must echo that opposition. Anything else would 
be unthinkable, probably suicidal. 

On the initiative of the British Trade Union Congress, a 
conference was held in June for the purpose of setting up a 
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new non-communist world federation. It has already gained 
considerable support and the first constitutional convention 
will be held in Europe some time in November. An outstand- 
ing feature of the preliminary conference and subsequent 
preparations has been the presence of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor which had refused to join the W.F.T.U. The 
fact that the C.I.O. and the A.F.L. will now sit side by side 
at a labor conference is in itself of considerable historical 
importance. Practically the whole of American labor will 
thus be behind the new body. So far as Canada is concerned, 
the Canadian Congress of Labour is already committed; the 
Trades and Labor Congress will probably follow the example 
of the A.F.L. and join as well. 

International organizations are unwieldy instruments at 
best, but that need not diminish their usefulness. The new 
world trade union federation, consisting of trade union 
centres which are free agencies, will provide plenty of scope 
for international co-operation, assistance and understanding 
among working people. This is no puny sort of undertaking 
and those who look to a broadening of the democratic horizon 
will certainly wish it every success. 


Summer in Canada 


It has been a pleasant summer, with much coming and 
going. We enjoyed the Shakespeare Festival in July which 
went on for three weeks: plays were performed on a simple 
stage in Trinity College Quadrangle, Toronto, floodlights 
touching off a curiously beautiful effect of Elizabethian dou- 
blets, vermilion coats-of-arms, rustling trees, stone buildings 
and the occasional airplane wandering into The Forest 
of Arden. Special exhibits were held at the Art Gallery and 
the Museum, and madrigals and viols were heard by an 
audience which overflowed to the Trinity gardens. Returning 
travellers have described to us the open air concerts given on 
Mount Royal, with the lights of Montreal sparkling in 
clusters below as the twilight deepens. Summer theatre has 
met with encouraging response from audiences in old barns 
and summer resorts. We picture art students out-of-doors 
grouped in the market place at Kingston, or settling their 
easels in the Rockies at Banff. 

One of Canada’s most distinguished scholars, Prof. Barker 
Fairley, was one of the principal speakers in the Goethe 
Festival at Aspen, Colorado, in a roster which included Albert 
Schweitzer. Two thousand people met there in an unpre- 
cedented gathering of scholars, for discussions and concerts. 
There was a magnificient orange-colored shelter specially 
designed by Eliel Saarinen to lift up its walls and show the 
purple mountains beyond. 

At Midland vast crowds met to take part in the pageant 
celebrating the Jesuit Martyrs at the Shrine, produced by 
Father Daniel Lord. Cars outside Laval University showed 
license plates from all over North America as undergraduates 
arrived to study French for the summer. The instructors 
were young and buoyant and evidently everybody had 
tremendous fun. 

At Lake Couchiching The Canadian Institute of Public 
Affairs is bringing important scholars to lead discussions 
under the heading “The Implications of a Free Society.” 
Around three hundred people live in cottages, paddle on the 
lake, hear concerts in the evening, and think about a better 
world. . 

The latest reports about the World Student Christian 
Federation, which is meeting at Whitby, Ontario, are punc- 
tuated by exasperated comments on the State Department’s 
refusal of visas to one after another of their most renowned 
speakers, with no explanation. But even so, nearly two 
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hundred hand-picked delegates are meeting from all over the 
world, travelling in all sorts of ways and buoyed up by hospi- 
tality which takes care of someone like the Russian emigré 
delegate from Paris who arrived for two months on this con- 
tinent with eleven American dollars in his pocket. 


These are just a few of the travellers’ tales: we cannot 
wait for we are about to venture now beyond the heart of the 
city ourselves into the great outdoors where culture has 
migrated. 


To Define True Madness... 


A lively controversy has been going on in the press over an 
award for poetry made recently to a volume of Ezra Pound’s 
Cantos. Pound is American by birth, supported the Musso- 
lini regime actively until his capture by American troops, 
and was brought back to face a charge of treason, escaping 
through a plea of insanity. Both the charge and the plea are 
technically correct, but as a traitor Pound was never in the 
class of Lord Haw-Haw or Axis Sally, and it would be 
rather inconsistent to execute him at the same time that 
such grotesquely indulgent sentences are being given to the 
gorillas in the Nazi concentration camps 


Up to about 1930 Pound was one of i freshest and most 
original of contemporary pets. His earlier poetry can be 
found in a New Directions volume called Personae, and, 
though as a poetic achievement it hardly ranks with the work 
of Eliot or Yeats or Auden or Edith Sitwell, it is still im- 
pressive enough. He was doubtless always something of a 
charlatan, but his personal influence on and encouragement 
of his contemporaries was very considerable, and both Yeats 
and Eliot have gone out of their way to express their appreci- 
ation of it. His scholarly and cultural interests, however 
cranky and erratic, brought some exotic Provencal and 
Chinese flavors not only into his own poetry but into the 
culture of his time. Then, at what should have been the 
height of his powers, he undertook a vast, erudite, encyclo- 
paedic epic project, a poetic vision of all history in a hundred 
cantos which would do for his own time what Dante had 
done for the Middle Ages. The project was no doubt far 
beyond his powers even when he began it, but the earlier 
Cantos are full of great beauty and charm. 


But the real world, to Pound, was always a museum of 
antiquities, and writing a great epic demands a far more 
direct contact with contemporary life than he was willing 
to make. Even at their best the Cantos are brittle and fac- 
titious, moments of rapturous contact with beauty constantly 
interrupted by a peevish resentment against the world of 
the present that keeps butting in. In the later Cantos the 
resentment becomes shrill and hysterical, the poet screaming 
abuse at everything he hates, or thinks he hates, apparently 
convinced that vigorous language is the same thing as violent 
language. The attitude is almost a parody of the American 
expatriate, fleeing the intolerable vulgarity of democracy 
and ready to support any European government that seems 
likely to make the trains run on time or encourage servants 
and tradesmen to be more civil and obedient. At their worst, 
the Cantos are really mad, the mutterings of free association 
followed by the shouting of obscenities. It is difficult to see 
why anyone would want to pin a blue ribbon on the last 
set, but the tragedy of Pound—for it is a real tragedy— 
throws a sharp and hard light on the cultural malaise of our 
time. The war against fascism is not over, but one phase of 
it is over—the phase in which the dangerous enemies are 
those who explicitly call themselves fascists. Democracy is 
surely strong enough to consider such a case as Pound’s, 
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neither with fear and anger nor with perverse admiration, 
but simply with a desire to know what drove him mad. 
The true diagnosis lies far below either a complacent or a 
sentimental verdict. 


s 

Twenty-five Years Ago 

Vol. 4, No. 48, September, 1924, The Canadian Forum. 

No doubt all parts of the empire should give one another 
the benefit of friendly counsel. So it was very considerate of 
Colonel Hatch, President of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, to give the people of England some instructions 
on setting their house in order. The gallant colonel would 
abolish the open forum of Hyde Park. According to the 
cabled report of his address sent by Canadian Press on July 
28th, the colonel, speaking in the name of the people of 
Canada, ‘wants it stopped’. In vain might England plead 
that this ancient liberty is one of the things which distinguish 
her among the nations, and one which has often impressed 
foreigners from lands where repression is tempered by revo- 
lution. In vain might she plead her long experience that 
‘agitators’ are far less dangerous when allowed to speak from 
the housetop—or the soapbox—than when driven into secret 
societies by the policeman. ‘We want it stopped.’ 


If the colonel had been speaking for the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association, we might let it pass. Perhaps they 
agree with their President about ‘vicious propaganda’, and, 
anyhow, it is a subject on which they have expert knowledge. — 
But who commissioned the colonel to speak for the govern- — 
ment, with which he is probably not in fullest sympathy, and 
the farmers, whom he rebuked some little time ago, and the 
workers, who are not likely to have chosen the President of 
the C.M.A. as their mouthpiece, and the rest of us, who do 
not remember to have been consulted when the Hamilton 
colonel set forth on his mission of enlightenment? Perhaps 
after all the colonel did not speak in the name of Canada. We 
offer this crumb of comfort to Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, ere 
at the bidding of Canada he rings down the curtain on his 
socialist friends. 
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THE MINDSZENTY CASE 
(Continued from Page 122) 

last year. Owing to a shortage of teachers the government 
was willing to let the monks and nuns who had taught in 
the parochial schools remain teaching there after nationaliza- 
tion. They also proposed one hour a day compulsory religious 
education for all students. Instead of using his still strong 
bargaining position to exact terms which would ensure a 
Christian education for at least another generation, Minds- 
zenty excommunicated all Catholic members of parliament 
who voted for the bill and ordered all monks and nuns to 
withdraw from the schools. The Communists now have a 
free hand to do what they want in education. 

The end of the struggle was not long in coming. Minds- 
zenty drove about the country with a sound truck, denounc- 
ing the Communists to huge crowds of peasants. His pastoral 
letters were issued more and more frequently, and he seemed 
almost to welcome his arrest. 

The story behind Mindszenty’s confession at the trial will 
probably never be known. He may well have been drugged. 
Certainly the trial bore little resemblance to the forms of 
justice we know here. The Vatican has thought best, however, 
to make no accusations on these counts. The Osservatore 
Romano stated that Mindszenty acted correctly in confessing 
to the treason charges of plotting to restore the Hapsburgs. 

The details hardly seem to be important now. What 

matters is the fact that Hungarian Catholics are leaderless 
and confused, and that the Communists, amongst whom the 
counsels of the extremists have been justified by Mindszenty’s 
intransigence, can now do just about what they please. In 
Poland Cardinal Hlond’s skilful temporizing has left the 
Church in a much stronger position, and while Archbishop 
Beran is hard pressed in Prague as a result of the Pope’s 
excommunication decree the Communists will be much harder 
put to find grounds for a successful treason trial than they 
were in Mindszenty’s case. 
* One cannot simply say that Mindszenty’s policy and his 
' inevitable martyrdom was all a great mistake; his actions 
} were courageous and consistent throughout and his trial 
~ provided a further warning to the world of the vicious lengths 
'to which the Communists will go if given the opportunity. 
' But one can ask a question. Would it be wise and is it necess- 
‘ary for other churchmen in Eastern Europe to try Minds- 
»zenty’s policy all over again? 


Germany's Social 


Hemocratic Party 
Herta Gotthelf 


® IN AUGUST OF THIS YEAR the German Social Demo- 
cratic Party has celebrated its eightieth anniversary. It is 
the only one of the present-day German political parties 
that can look back on so long and unbroken a tradition and 
that never in its history changed its name or its final aim. 
This however does not mean that the party is hidebound 
or dogmatic. Though it does not deny its root in the political 
thinking of Karl Marx, it yet does not take every word of 
Karl Marx’ writings as gospel truth, thus proving itself to be 
of the true Marxian spirit, which is one of courage in think- 
ing and of daring to go off the beaten tracks. In the eighty 
years of its political history German democratic socialism 
has always been ready to fit its socialist thinking to the in- 
dustrial and social developments which even a genius like 
Karl Marx could not foresee. After 1945 too, the German 
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One of the leading spokesmen of the German 
Social Democratic Party puts the case for progres- 
sive political activity in contemporary Germany. 











Social Democratic Party earnestly reconsidered its “ways 
and means,” and, though it has not yet a cut and dried pro- 
gram for every inch of its way, there are certain things 
on which the party is adamant: 

(1) The nationalization of key industries; 

(2) Socialist planning in production and distribution; 

(3) A just and fair sharing of the burden which Nazism, 

war, and post-war chaos and collapse has put on the 
nation; 

(4) An economic policy of full employment; 

(5) A central government which is strong enough to deal 

with all the problems which simply cannot be solved 
on a pragmatic basis: the question of the twelve 
million refugees from eastern Germany and the Su- 
detenland, for example, and the question of a planned 
economy and economic reconstruction; 
The fight against the disastrous continuance of a 
dismantling policy which will make it quite impossible 
for Germany ever again to stand on its own economic 
feet and to do its share towards the rebuilding ot 
Europe. 

The SPD is today more than ever in its long history a true 
people’s party. Though the industrial workers will always 
be the mainstay of any socialist party, it has been recognized 
that no socialist democratic party will ever be able to achieve 
power by democratic means unless it is in a position to attract 
the progressive forces among the middle classes, the farmers 
and the professional workers. 

Though before 1933 it could have been justly said that 
in many respects the SPD was too old in its leadership, it 
cannot be said to be so now. Kurt Schumacher is in his early 
fifties, and he is the senior among the six members of the 
acting executive, who are all under fifty. Among the district 
leaders too the under-fifties prevail and eighty per cent of 
all the men and women who are now responsible functionaries 
of the SPD have grown out of the pre-Hitler socialist youth 
movement. The same percentage has been either in prison, 
concentration camp or exile under the Nazi regime. This of 
course makes for a vigorous state of mind and the pre-Hitler 
type of party-bureaucrat is almost non-existent, though a 
few museum pieces survive. 

Of course the problems facing the party are gigantic and 
here too it must be emphasized that the SPD is the only 
German political party that has a clearly defined line of 
policy, that knows what it wants, and that sticks to it. 

When in 1946 the Communists in Berlin and the Soviet 
occupied Zone tried their United Front stunt with more or 
less (mostly more) pressure and threats, it was only the 
Social Democratic party that took a clear stand against an 
appeasement of dictatorship, whatever its color or nationality. 
In consequence the Social Democratic Party is the only party 
that is forbidden in the Soviet Zone of Germany and the 
former Social Democrats form the bulk of the post-war in- 
habitants of the many concentration camps which have lost 
none of their dreadfulness since they changed masters. 

When the “Battle of Berlin” started it was again the 
Berlin: Social Democratic Party which right from the begin- 
ning took a firm stand against buckling in under Soviet 
pressure. All through the terrible deprivations of the block- 
ade the Berlin Social Democratics were at every juncture in 
the vanguard of the battle. 

At present the Social Democratic Party in the west stands 
alone in maintaining a clearly defined attitude towards all the 
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attempts at closer economic relations between the Soviet- 
occupied zone of Germany and the three western zones. It 
desires nothing so much as the disappearance of the Iron 
Curtain that has cut Germany in two. But it thinks that a 
precondition must be that in all four occupation zones alike 
the democratic freedoms must be guaranteed and that before 
sitting down to negotiations, the terror in the Eastern Zones 
must be lifted, the concentration camp must be emptied and 
guarantees must be given that deportations, imprisonments 
without trials, kidnapping of people who do not toe the party 
line, etc., must cease forthwith. In this demand it does not 
see eye to eye at all with certain German industrialist and 
businessmen’s circles who are of the “right or wrong my 
pocket book” party and who are only too ready to make a 
deal with the representatives of a country of full prisons and 
concentration camps if it means full purses to them. 


While on the one side the Communists see, as always, in 
the German Social Democratic Party, its “Enemy Number 
One,” on the other side too the forces of “free enterprise,” 
vested interests, reaction and neo-fascism consider the SPD 
as their chief headache. 


It will be remembered how disgusted all decent people all 
over the world were, when, on the day after the currency 
reform, German shop windows and market stalls suddenly 
overflowed with all the goods, fruits and vegetables the lack 
of which had made life a misery for millions of Germans in 
the terrible post-war hunger years. While German relief 
organizations were sending frantic appeals all over the world, 
German “free enterprisers’” had been sitting on all these 
hoarded household goods, textile wares, haberdashery goods, 
etc., looking coldly on while the refugees in their camps had 
no cups, no pots or pans, no forks or spoons, no anything. 
This shows the spirit of those Germans who are firmly de- 
cided that whoever else has to suffer the consequences of the 
Nazi war, it won’t be them. The German Social Democratic 
party had and has to put up a desperate struggle for a more 
equal distribution of the burden, and for urgent social im- 
provements, against the party of these “what we have we 
hold” Germans, the Christian Democratic Union. The fight 
is made not easier by the fact that this party veils its true 
intentions by calling itself “Christian”, though anything more 
unchristian than its unsocial behaviour could not be imagined 


Religious tolerance is one of the main principles of the 
SPD. Already in its very first program which appeared 
decades ago was the sentence: “religious conviction is every- 
body’s private affair.” Eighty per cent of our members belong 
either to the Protestant or Catholic faith, and we are of the 
opinion that no one political party has the right to call itseif 
“Christian,” thereby implying that all other parties are un- 
christian. We are, however, deeply concerned about the fact 
that part of the Catholic clergy is siding quite openly with the 
reactionary “Christian Democratic Party” and even use the 
pulpit to preach in the name of the Prince of Peace hatred 
against the Social Democratics. Many devout and serious 
Catholics in the latter party are deeply concerned about this 
development. 


The opinion of the SPD that the public elementary schools 
ought to be open to children of all creeds and convictions 
and that schools ought not to be split up according to con- 
fessions, has been made one of the main issues of the election. 
Though the general practice in all the many parts of our 
country (where these schools have been the usual thing for 
decades with the blessing of the church) is to include religious 
teaching, whether Protestant, Catholic or Jewish, according 
to the wishes of the parents, as part of the school curriculum, 
still many of the clergy maintain that the SPD wants to 
abolish altogether religious teaching in schools. 
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The fight against Communism and reaction, however, is 
not the only fight that the SPD has to lead. German political 
life can only be understood fully if one sees it against the 
background of “re-educating the German people for democ- 
racy,” by four different occupation powers in four different 
ways. Whatever differences there might be among the four, 
on one thing they are all agreed: that their own system of 
government, education, press, party life, etc., which works 
so well at home, must also be the best system for the Ger- 
mans, and the Germans must swallow it whether they like it 
or not, whether it is workable under German conditions or 
not. One can imagine that all this is not very conducive to 
real democratic thought. 


The SPD has officially stated again and again that the 
misdeeds of the Nazi regime have put severe obligations on 
the entire German people, and that we have to give every 
guarantee that never again shall our nation be the source of 
misery for millions all over the world. We have every under- 
standing for all the measures taken in the interest of peace 
and security. But we think that it has nothing to do with 
“peace and security” if, for instance, an excellent law dealing 
with venereal diseases, which was passed almost unanimously 
by one of our local councils, smoldered for months on the 
desk of the regional commander because he didn’t like the 
wording. Or if—by military government spokesmen—parties 
are decried as narrow and dogmatic and everything “above 
Party” is lauded, this shows little understanding of a country 
that through twelve years of a one-party system has to learn 
again that it is necessary for a sound democracy to give the 
different interests in a country a chance to fight for their own 
aims through political parties. And if every measure passed 
by a democratically elected parliament can be either vetoed 
or hamstrung by the representatives of the occupation forces, 
there is still no effective democracy. 


One of the main objections to the occupation statute is 
the fact that it still gives an opening for these continued in- 
terventions and, what is still worse, it has not created a 
court of appeal where the Germans can appeal against such 
intervention. 


The Ruhr statute, on the other hand, has several para- 
graphs which will make any planned socialist economy im- 
possible. It would lead too far to enlarge on this subject 
though both the occupation statute and the Ruhr statute are 
fraught with difficulties for the future. . 


Last but not least the continued dismantling policy in 
the British Zone is not only from a German and also from 
a European point of view economically most unsound, but 
it is also socially and politically highly dangerous. It deprives 
tens of thousands of workers with their families of their 
livelihood, most of whom are trained for very specialized jobs 
and are difficult to fit in elsewhere. It also is water to the 
mills of communism and nationalism. 


While these lines are written, we are right in the middle 
of our election campaign. Whatever the outcome will be, the 
Social Democratic Party is resolved to continue the fight for 
democratic socialism. But we ask our friends abroad to keep 
in mind that our strength is not unlimited and that, while 
we are fighting against communism and reaction in our 
country, we are not fighting solely a German battle. Pro- 
gressive forces everywhere belong to-day to “One World”, 
and their defeats and victories are interdependent. When 
German Social Democrats have criticized in the past certain 
measures of the occupation powers in Germany and towards 
Germany, they have often been decried as nationalists. It 
would be a great help for us if our friends abroad understood 
that our warnings have never come out of a nationalistic 
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narrowmindedness, but from the deep anxiety that the battle 
for democracy might once again be lost by measures which, 
far from securing peace, can only strengthen the powers of 
darkness. 


Sub-Arctic Seasoning 
John Vschol Vill 


® LIFE IN THE ARCTIC has it qualities, not the least of 
which is time to read occasional books on life in the Arctic. 
Mr. Malcolm MacDonald in Down North provides an exten- 
sion of present personal experience by his impressions of two 
journeys through the Yukon. The preface marks him as 
suitably modest and self-effacing in his judgments of so much 
space acquired in so short a time. Occasionally, however, a 
streak of Celtic romanticism seeps to the surface and becomes 
subject to good-natured review. 


Mr. MacDonald has an appreciative eye for the color and 
grandeur of these territories: which indeed is to his credit. 
But, when he writes, “The North ‘gets’ you. In two weeks 
it ‘got’ me,” the statement rouses a certain ripple of sardonic 
laughter among the denizens of this particular hole in the 
snow. Our remarks were weary repetitions of the obvious and 
not worth recording. The tractor operator who was greeted 
with it after a morning spent rolling-down the airstrip at 
fifty below zero and a wind of twenty-seven miles an hour 
was bemused as any and as tedious in his comments. How- 
ever, we are delighted that Mr. MacDonald added to what- 
ever storehouse of other ashen passions he may aitain as he 
testifies: “To my dying day I shall carry in my heart a nos- 
talgic regret that I had not the good fortune to join the 
Mounties and serve four years somewhere in the furthest 
Yukon.” Well played, sir, well played—but we are still in the 
middle of a heavy winter here and consequently that too 
struck a slightly raucous note. Was it said before or after the 
Toasts had begun... ? 


Speaking of the passage of time in the North, it is probably 
true, as Mr. MacDonald says, that “boredom is impossible 
for any man or woman of initiative and enterprise.” The 
people with inner resources and portable hobbies of their 
own have less difficulty in completing their tour of duty 
quickly. However, most of us are accustomed to the “canned” 
entertainment provided in the cities, find our own company 
unendurable, and disintegrate into accumulating hours of 
escape in the sleeping-bag or gossiping rancorously on the 
foibles of whoever happens not to be present at the time. Mr. 
MacDonald would renounce such sodden ways and take the 
high-road to romance under the aurora borealis secure in his 
own undoubted initiative and enterprise. But there is reason 
to suspect that the rest of us are here for money and that 
must make the difference: for we do yearn for professional 
hair-cuts, flush toilets, neon lights, and a beer that hasn’t 
brewed behind the kitchen stove. There are other things we 
miss too, but this remains a family journal .. . 


The Mounties that we’ve met seem to have been posted 
to the Arctic in the first flush of attestation: and personal 
acquaintance does not yet extend to knowing what they think 
of it now they are “in.” As for Mr. MacDonald saying, “. . . 
he (i.e. the Mountie) lives again the glorious life of a factor 
of the fur-trading companies,” the only fur-trader we know 
has spent twenty years here in the earnest hope that someday 
he may return to his native Scotland and purchase a licensed 
public-house on which he has his eye. We'll contribute one 
self-sacrificing individual, though: the Roman Catholic mis- 
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sionary hereabouts. Obviously he enjoys himself: when he 
enquired what one would do if a gold mine were discovered 
on the property and the proceeds shared, “‘Go North? or go 
to California . . .”, there wasn’t much hesitation in replying 
“California.” But with the question turned about, the padre 
replied immediately: “I would go farther north—and take two 
ton of raisins—I would like to see what it is like to make 
that much light wine all at one time... .”. 

However, Down North bears the stamp of sincerity and 
real tribute to a land with possibilities. It is to be hoped that 
these possibilities can be exploited without the spur of greed 
and accompanying waste that seems always to have been the 
burden of new territories entrusted to private enterprise. But 
the listless government planning in evidence so far offers no 
guarantee that this will be the case. Attracting more men 
and women to do the jobs that presently need doing and 
getting everyone better acquainted with this top third of the 
Dominion is a start on the problem. “Glamorizing,’’ whether 
intentional or not, should be left to Hollywood—no doubt 
Nelson Eddy will be this way soon. For most people, for some 
time yet, the north will be lost and locked and lonely. Food 
deficiencies, delayed attention in case of serious illness, and 
lack of educational facilities for children will continue to 
take their toll of permanent personnel: transient employees 
will still crowd the planes and ships in and out every summer. 

But the books available on the Territories, though few in 
number, still make good reading. Mr. MacDonald attaches 
a useful list of those that appealed to him personally. 


O CANADA 


Rouge Hill, Aug. 15—They’re against it, but they'll go through with 
it rather than have another run-in with the law. That’s the attitude 
today of two Rouge Hill area fathers ordered to whip their sons with 
lengths of laths for stealing beer. (Toronto Star). 


Experienced Salesman needed to devote full time to selling first-class 
Brassieres and Girdles. Good values, excellent commission. Must be 
aggressive, constant worker. 

(Advertisement, Toronto Star.) 


... union leaders . . . could not bring themselves to recognize [in the 
London dock strike] . . . as The Manchester Guardian put it, that they 
“were not dealing with a dire secret conspiracy run by bearded Russian 
agents in a candle-lit cellar” but with “ordinary, stupid, wrong-headed, 
decent trade unionists who have been misled but who are not unamen- 
able to reason if some effort is made to understand their primitive 
emotions and their limited habits of thought”, emotions and habits 
which the paper added lie at the very roots of the labor movement. 
(Regina Leader-Post). 


Can you think of any plausible answer to give a child of the slums 
when he asks why he can’t zo for a holiday in the country as well as 
the rich children? It would be a whole lot simpler to forget about even 
trying to formulate an answer to that question and sit down now and 
write out a cheque to The Star Fresh Air Fund. (Toronto Star). 


Here from several cities, the men who comprise the executive council 
of the American Federation of Labor have discovered by personal ex- 
perience that Sunday in Toronto is the longest day in the year. 

(Toronto Star). 


This month’s prize of a six month's subscription goes to Howard 
Jenkins, Toronto, Ont. All contributions should contain original clip- 
ping, date and name of publication. 
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The Vegetable hingdom 
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’Tis done . . . dread Winter spreads his latest glooms 
and reigns, tremendous, o’er the conquered Year. 
How Dead the vegetable kingdom lies! 

How dumb the tuneful! 


®& YOU WOULD, AT FIRST, think that this was an extract 
from a blank verse criticism of Canadian poetry. “How 
dumb the tuneful” isn’t bad; and the phrase “vegetable 
kingdom” is so good that I have used it as my title. A pity, 
though: the passage is from “The Seasons.” But it’s still 
apropos. Even the style suits. 

The fact is this, that Canadian poetry is clasped in the 
bloodless fists of Winter. I don’t know why: maybe the as- 
trologer was right, and the slow re-emergence of Atlantis 
is displacing the Gulf Stream. But anyway, no matter what 
the reason, there is hardly an example among the contemp- 
orary English-speaking writers of our country of a poet 
who is not to some extent afraid to be a complete human 
being: who does not either conventionalize his reactions to 
life for the sake of placating the bourgeoisie, or intellectualize 
and devitalize them for the sake of pleasing the fashionable 
critics and the watchdogs of intellectual respectability. And 
that is why our poets, so brilliant in bits, are so flat, so 
shinily empty, and so mediocre as a whole. 

A poet who does not react to experience with his whole 
being is unfinished and incomplete, both as a man and a 
writer. If he reacts with his mind only, like Pope, with his 
heart only, like Moore, or with his guts only, like Whitman 
most of the time, he must remain a minor man, a partial and 
stunted artist. The sin of the best classical Canadian poets 
was that of Moore: our sin is that of Pope. Like Pope, we 
concern ourselves with “ideas”, with half-artistic restatements 
of scientific theory; the only exception being that whereas 
Pope hymned Sir Isaac Newton, we laud the Rev. Sigmund 
Freud. Our tradition is metaphysical, our subject matter 
the sub-conscious and super-conscious; but our fundamental 
approach is Augustan. We enter Blake’s world through a 
back door limping, like the witty cripple of the “Essay 
on Man.” 

It isn’t that modern Canadian poetry is all abstract 
thought. Neither was Pope’s. But it’s getting that way. 

It isn’t that strong emotion is necessarily poetry, or that 
poetry is necessarily all emotion. Poetry is emotion and 
thought fusing at their highest levels: this is a truism. But 
how can intelligence unite with feeling, if there is no feeling? 
And how can wit, sensitivity, fancy, profundity of thought, 
refinement of taste, originality: how can any of these things 
become poetry if there is no spiritual exaltation to set a 
match to them? And how many of our prominent poets, 
possessing all this fuel, possess the match? Not many. 

If there were any proof needed that contemporary Can- 
adian poetry is primarily intellectual: that is to say, that it 
concerns itself mainly with rational comparisons, with philo- 
sophical concepts and psychological types, it would be found 
in the very words reviewers and commentators, particularly 
the more favorably disposed ones, have applied to it. And 
if there is one clearly defined trend in Canadian literary 
criticism, it is a tendency to judge the poet by his learning, 
his political attitudes, his rational (not intuitive) under- 
standing of psychological processes, and the validity of the 
solutions he offers for “the problems of our time.” Such 
qualities as the relative power of his verse, its emotional 
subtlety of force, the aptness of its music, its ability to 
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A common reader of Canadian poetry contri- 
butes a frankly expressed reaction to it. 











transport the reader bodily into the poet’s shoes, are neg- 
lected; and what wonder? For these qualities are usually 
not there at all. You don’t believe me? Read the reviews in 
any issue of The Canadian Forum. 

But let’s look at the poetry itself. Let’s examine some Can- 
adian poetry, and see what happens. There are three indi- 
cations of emotional barrenness in a poem: lack of a sustained 
and appropriate rhythm, lack of images possessing an emo- 
tional coherence both with the thing they illustrate and with 
each other, and lack of seriousness in the approach of the 
poet. 

As an example of the first quality, or lack of a quality, take 
A. J. M. Smith’s “Good Friday.” You couldn’t say that I 
have chosen the work of an incompetent craftsman. In his 
intellectual polish, his tightness of structure, and his careful 
avoidance of banality, Smith is one of our most accomplished 
poets. And although “Good Friday” is, perhaps, not his 
best poem, it is one of his most famous ones. 


This day upon the bitter tree 
Died one who had he willed 
Could have dried up the wide sea 
And the wind stilled. 


It was about the ninth hour 

He surrendered the ghost, 

And his face was a fading flower 
Drooping and lost. 


Now, “Could have dried up the wide sea” is excusable, per- 
haps. But “it was about the ninth hour” is not excusable. 
The beginning of a new stanza, after the disruption of the 
basic rhythm by the lines “Could have dried up the wide sea 
And the wind stilled’” requires a restatement of that basic 
rhythm, not a repetition of the disrupting one. Furthermore, 
“surrendered” is artificial, and quite pointlessly so. 

But the whole point is, not how he used the rhythms he 
chose, but why he chose them at all. Smith was here dealing 
with the voluntary death of Divinity, the greatest and most 
tragic subject imaginable: and what does he write? An 
epigram. The poem indicates an intellectual understanding 
of the situation, but the understanding of the heart is not 
there. The result is a pallid little jingle, not true poetry, which 
is the heart speaking in its own rhythm. 

Perhaps you will say that Smith is simply following the 
example of Yeats: that the basic rhythm of “Good Friday” 
is in fact exactly the rhythm Yeats was most fond of using, 
even in his best poems. Therefore, you might say, your criti- 
cism is only satisfactory if it applies to Yeats also. 

If rhythm and meter were the same thing, you might be 
right. But meter is only the mechanical basis of rhythm. 
Meter is the automobile: rhythm is the driver. Here is a 
poem by Yeats. It is written in the meter of ““Good Friday,” 
and on a subject ostensibly much less exalted than the death 
of Divinity. But the rhythm, as anybody with an ear for 
words can hear, is much stronger, tauter, and more “exalted” 
than is that of Smith’s poem. 


And what of her that took 

All till my youth was gone 
With scarce a pitying look? 
How should I praise that one? 
When day begins to break 

I count my good and bad. 
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Being wakeful for her sake, 
Remembering what she had, 
What eagle look still shows, 
While up from my heart’s root 
So great a sweetness flows 

I shake from head to foot. 


So, you see, this meter, like any other meter, can thrill and 
exalt. The truth is that any meter may be used for any 
subject if the man who uses it knows what he’s doing, if he’s 
talented, as Yeats was and Smith is, and if he feels his sub- 
ject to his bootsoles, as Yeats did and Smith does not. 

Let’s go on to the second deficiency now, the lack of 
emotionally coherent and significant imagery. I will use parts 
of P. K. Page’s “Round Trip” as an example. And again, 
nobody can deny that Miss Page is a very sophisticated poet. 
What is more important, nobody can deny that she is very 
talented. It takes talent to write like this . . . 


He waves through the windows a last farewell 
his pale 

sigh of a hand caressing the delicate pane 
blots out the faces one by one as though 

he were snuffing candle flames. 


This passage is fine. But what follows it? After a short 
inventory, we have this: 


A lifetime lies behind 

he has left 

the tightly frozen rivers of the blood 
the plateaux of his boredom 

and the bare ‘ 
buttonholes his pallid eyes had cut. 


The original concept, the idea Miss Page intended to illu- 
strate, was obviously coherent; but what of her illustration? 
It is true that “tightly frozen rivers” suggests emotional re- 
pression. But “plateaux” suggests, not bored loneliness, but 
exalted loneliness. The two qualities are almost antithetical. 
What is more, the images, taken as concrete objects, are 
themselves antithetical, “rivers” suggesting valleys, and “pla- 
teaux,” of course, suggesting heights. Yet the images are 
supposed to strengthen, not oppose each other. 

And I must admit I don’t know what Miss Page means by 
“bare buttonholes.” Perhaps it is a “clever” image. I don’t 
object to “clever” images. Eliot’s “damp souls of housemaids 
sprouting despondently by area gates” is a “clever image.” 
But it also happens to mean something. 

Now for the last deficiency, lack of seriousness. I will use 
Robert Finch as an example. When Finch describes what 
he sees from a “Train Window” what he writes is excellent 
prose, to print the last stanza as it should be printed: 


Five galvanized pails, mottled, as if of stiffened frosted 
caracul, three with crescent lids and elbowed spouts, loom 
in the ice, their half-hoop handles linking that frozen 
elocution to the running chalk-talk of powder-red box-cars 
beyond, while our train waits here. 


This falls short of poetry, because Finch obviously doesn’t 
give a damn about the truck, the ice, or the five galvanized 
pails, mottled, as if of stiffened frosted caracul. He is de- 
scribing them as a pastime; and his poem is to be read as 
one would play a game of dominoes. 

I have given three types of emotional barrenness. And if 
the defects I have mentioned were to be found only in the 
works of Finch, Smith, and Miss Page, it would be bad 
enough. For all three have considerable talent, and even more 
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“taste.” Smith has in fact something like genius. If only 
these three, as the result of a totally false aesthetic, were sub- 
stituting their intellects for their talents, it would be some- 
thing to cry about. But the faults I have reviewed are to be 
found in the work of nearly all the best modern Canadian 
poets ... in the work of F. R. Scott, Earle Birney, Dorothy 
Livesay, Ralph Gustafson, and Patrick Anderson, to name 
five at random. There are, indeed, only two Canadian poets 
who escape them: A. M. Klein and E. J. Pratt. 

It isn’t that sterility is a quality of all contemporary poetry 
in the English language. Eliot is ascetic, but he is not arid: 
Yeats and Pound were hermits, but they were not heartless: 
Auden, Spender, and Day Lewis are (or were) political poets, 
but they were not dry: Dylan Thomas and Sidney Keyes 
seem obscure (and really aren’t), but they are not devoid 
of passion . . . their apparent obscurity is a result of origin- 
ality and imaginative density, not intellectual maze-weaving. 
For all these, having inherited or appropriated a literary 
tradition in which the head, the heart, and the guts are each 
given their due, have learned not to be afraid of themselves, 
of their passions or their fears. But modern Canadians are 
afraid of themselves. 

They always will be until they emancipate themselves 
from that most bourgeois form of pride, the fear of “not 
belonging.” The Canadian poet has not been born sterile: he 
has allowed the public to emasculate him. Any work of art 
resulting from a partial revolt, a fractional independence, is 
bound to be itself a fractional and partial thing, one quarter 
something, three quarters nothing. And the nothing is all the 
worse for the something. 


Should Writers Be Hermits? 
Manfred A. Carter 


®& HOW MANY HERMITS are like Henry David Thoreau 
and how many are like those we have known? Those of us 
who are writers sometimes wonder if we could be better 
craftsmen if we led the solitary life. Are hermits queer or are 
they wise? 

I am thinking of old John. He owned an island and lived 
in three homes— the cabin of a grounded steamer, a barn 
and a weathered old house. It is said that when one of these 
dwelling places gave off too rich an odor he moved to the next 
in rotation, that he mixed his bread in a dishpan and let the 
dough dry instead of washing the pan. When it became too 
heavy, and the mixing space too small, he simply threw the 
pan away. I personally remember that he had a fringe of 
gray whiskers and went barefoot in the summer. One day 
when our boat party visited the island he called my grand- 
mother a “nice, fat old lady.” No wonder he was a man 
disappointed in love! Any male who doesn’t realize that 
even grandmothers hate to be called fat or old is apt to be 
unpopular with women. Hermits and women are seldom en 
rapport. 

Another old hermit lived in a small black shack near the 
home of his daughter-in-law. He would not let her take care 
of him, either in her house or his. She finally became des- 
perate and asked me to see him—I found his bed behind a 
confusion of furniture, dirty dishes and a smoky oil heater. 
He finally consented to talk, from behind whiskers that 
flared outward in every direction from his rheumy old eyes 
and nose, and even an amateur psychologist could see that 
he was in advanced senile dementia. After he had been ad- 
mitted to the state hospital I went to visit him but could not 
find him in the ward. They had cut off his hair and whiskers! 
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His mind cleared, under treatment, and he was taken out 
into a rest home where he soon died from unaccustomed 
cleanliness and fresh air. 

There are others in my memory, including a blind clam 
digger who went down to the tide on a guide rope, and who 
kept his own house. I even recall two lady hermits. One was 
called Six Gun Sal, from her interesting habit of shooting, on 
sight, at any male who came within range of her ranch. The 
other female eccentric was more sociable. If a rancher needed 
money she pulled up her skirt and extracted a sizeable roll 
of bills from her stocking. She was the unofficial banker for 
a considerable area of primitive country and yet her faded 
dress was belted with a dirty piece of string. 

Some hermits are neat housekeepers and efficient woods- 
men or farmers. Some are economic misfits who build houses 
out of scraps of material on a city dump. And where is the 
line between a hobo and a hermit? A hobo is a hermit who 
goes travelling. Either type may be solitary or gregarious by 
nature. 

Then there are the pairs of hermits, brown and wrinkled 
people who have feathered their nests for old age and are 
sitting in security on some lonely farm, waiting to die. But 
all of these people have retired from the world to be free. 
Are there many Thoreaus among them? Should a writer do 
the same? 

We know that civilization splits us up and pulls us a dozen 
ways, that mere excitement distorts the soul, and that the 
violence of our era reduces us to pygmies fighting moving 
mountains. I must confess to a certain suppressed sympathy 
for these outlaw old men who wish to live by logic or inertia, 
instead of by conformity. Perhaps we need a few of them, as 
we need a few eccentric inventors of material gadgets, but 
are they a norm for most of us? Perhaps hermitage should 
be a temporary expedient, or a final stage of life, rather than 
the norm. Man is a social being and all his life is influenced 
by surroundings and people. Hermitage for a time would 
give the writer’s subconscious freedom to operate. I fear few 
real hermits are idealists. They are often merely people who 
have worn deeply into a groove and wait quietly for death to 
lift them out. 

Man has an aversion to logic and woman is a stranger to 
it. Perhaps women are the main reason why writers should 
go occasionally into hermitage, to break the tough tentacles 
of domesticity which are sucking the lifeblood out of our 
current literature. Yet women buy the books and magazines, 
and naturally editors cater to them. Perhaps an occasional 
misogynist is a boon to true literature. A man may sometimes 
need to be a hermit from too much love, not from disappoint- 
ment in love. But a writer whose life is isolated from women 
permanently is apt to become emotionally sterile. After all, 
there is more than a physical reason for having women in the 
world. Man without woman soon becomes like an animal— 
frontiersmen learned this. 


In thinking of actual hermits one must realize that such 
men are often solitary from sexual inadequacy or perversion. 
The skill of living happily is largely the skill of loving, both 
physically and spiritually, thus lifelong hermits would prob- 
ably have made very poor husbands if they had married. This 
lack of personal responsibility may have expression in an- 
adequacy of thought. On the other hand, if men like Thoreau 
had married they would probably have spent their time in 
gardening or keeping store, instead of writing. 


Should a writer be a hermit instead of a husband? Mar- 
quand says that writers need “egotism and discontent.” 
James Norman Hall confesses that “loafing is the most pro- 
ductive part of a writer’s life.” (What woman would ever 
let a man loaf around the house?) H. Allen Smith says 
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“about all I have to contribute is detachment.” Edgar Lee 
Masters adds “As a writer I have no relationships.” John 
Dos Passos remarks that middle-aged writers in America 
form attachments which spoil their detached attitudes, that 
their imaginations are too much caught up in complicated 
relationships. The recent Razor’s Edge by Maugham, and 
The Fool by Channing Pollock, of years ago, propose a sort of 
secular priesthood that takes a cocktail but lives alone. 
Should writers join that priesthood? 

A writer does not deal in pure logic but in life. How will 
he learn about life in a hermitage? He is only the literary 
medium through which life flows in one particular pattern. 
No man’s mind is large enough to deal with modern complex- 
ities in solitude. Probably he cannot fully comprehend life 
without a woman’s special insight to help him. 

Should an author seek sex without responsibilty and ideas 
without the taint of commercialism? But free love in our 
present culture is more disastrous and expensive than mar- 
riage and writing with an ear to the reading public seems the 
only way to publish at all, except as a hubby. If we should 
endow all the hermits and buy them typewriters we might 
only achieve gibberish. Even if they wrofe like Thoreau few 
would read their books. The modern mind is geared to the 
modern world. 

Some men are hermits by economic necessity or personal 
peculiarity. Among them are probably enough writers and 
artists to be the spiritual eccentrics needed for radical in- 
vention. But, for the full life of thought, I conclude that a 
man needs all the living relationships that he can find, even” 
though he does not permit himself to be chained to any one” 
of them. Admittedly neurosis has something to do with” 
genius in many minds but that is not the only kind of genius. 
There is also the genius of absorption and synthesis as well” 
as the inspiration of isolation. ; 

To be a clam is to escape pain, but few clams write master-— 
pieces. Nirvana, indifference, emotional cowardice, indolence— 
and sheer egotism may occasionally produce good writing, but 
most of us had better eat bread that is properly cooked, love | 
people instead of animals, and go hungering and thirsting 
after the full life, not the denial life. The fear of experience — 
is more inhibiting than the fear of death. Let a writer live” 
as complete an existence as he can as long as he is alive. “To — 
be is to be in relationship.” } 

It might be a good thing for every literary artist to have © 
brief periods of hermitage. Some writers have isolation © 
forced upon them—often this proves to be a special oppor- — 
tunity. It might be ideal for a writer’s wife to be his woman ~ 
but not his queen. It certainly is true that no man can write © 
well unless he is given some inviolate solitude in which to 
work. He also needs the courage not to tell anyone what he 
has written until it is done. His wife is not always his best 
critic, for she is usually trained to be his wife and not his 
literary agent. 

Speaking as one who has lived both in full relationship and 
in partial hermitage, I still dream of a cabin in the pines. 
Even a trailer might do. But I could not write without 
people. I do appreciate a woman’s influence over a creative 
mind—she may kill or improve a man’s inspiration but he 
cannot escape her. The truth, as always, is between anarchy 
and conformity. Hermitage and sociability in proper balance 
make the complete writer, or the complete person. 
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The Window 
ane Plante 


® QUIET AND ALERT, Nicolas walked toward the front 
of the lunchroom. He held the hamburger and piece of raisin 
pie in one hand and the mug of coffee in the other, his eyes 
on the dancing light-brown surface so he wouldn’t spill any. 
He passed between neat rows of chairs which reminded him 
of the classroom desks at the University, except that the 
arms which broadened into little individual tabletops were 
white and stoney, instead of varnished wood. 


He slackened his pace to steady his hand and glanced up. 
Three or four men idled in the chairs nearest the window, 
watching the people come and go through the revolving door. 
He put his supper down on the arm of a chair some distance 
back from them. He didn’t want to sit close to anyone: he 
wanted to eat alone, in silence. He took off his beret, and 
began to unbutton his overcoat. 


(SHORT STORY) 


It was his custom to sit by the window. There, one memor- 
able summer evening, months ago, he had watched the 


» shadows mount the stone facade of the office-building across 


the street. The delicate and profound transformation . . . 
the silence and the mystery . . . had guided him inward to 
that ancient and beautiful country deep in the recesses of 
his heart. Tonight, he had intimations that he might be taken 
on that journey again. 


He stood still a moment, staring down at the floor, his 


‘fingers on the lowest button. 


Plato was right, he thought, we’ve seen it. We carry its 





image within us. We’ve got to go deep to get it... But,... 
he tightened his lips, frowning in an effort of concentration 
i. . . It always seems to be Ancient China. A faint remem- 
‘brance of the vision took shape within him; old trees with 
‘short broad trunks, a gently rolling countryside, the soft 
_— dust of the road, and over all a wonderful quiet of early 
‘evening. If a man lived in a country like that, he thought, 
‘the large-eyed wonder would never leave him . . . But why 
‘do I think of it as Old China? 


He remembered his other explanation. Under his breath 
4 said, It’s a racial dream, inherited from those early 

renchmen. They were looking for something more than 
Silks and spices when they came West .. . 


“How are you, Captain?” 


The intrusive greeting came from one of the men up by 
the window. 

A jangling stir of irritation spread through him. He needed 
so much to be alone. He looked up coldly. The man nearest 
him was leaning forward in his chair, smiling. Ntcolas had 
never seen the man before. There were revolting signs of de- 
generacy in the face: the orderly structure of the nose, the 
mouth, and the chin was collapsing. The face frightened him. 
He made a mock salute, and continued removing his overcoat 
without a word, his mind spinning its web of interpretation 
about the man. A ‘rubbie,’ he thought, a vet of the First 
World War . . . associates the beret and the overcoat with 
military dress, and wants to brag about the wild times he 
had overseas. He’ll ask for a handout. 


He felt a deep need to protect himself. Already his original 
train of thought and imagery was being obscured by another 
which would carry him into a mood of depression. He pic- 
tured a soldier in pajamas, standing in a corridor of a 
military hospital, wild-eyed with the ravages of disease. He 
thought: how easily the deepest and best things are lost. 
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“T said/ How are you, Captain?” The man was angry. He 
resented the snub, and meant to force a reply. 

Nicolas folded the beret, put it in his overcoat pocket, 
and laid the overcoat on the back of the chair. He hadn’t ex- 
pected this. If he didn’t reply, the man would become loud 
and abusive. He pictured a scene with shouting and obscene 
language, and everybody looking on. He recoiled from this. 
It would unfit him for the inward journey. I’m not strong 
enough to stand up under that, he thought. The great promise 
of the evening will be destroyed. But I mustn’t be weak, he 
thought quickly, I mustn’t let him bully me into the insin- 
cerities of tavern camaraderie. He looked up at the man 
again. 

“T’m not a captain,” he said quietly. “But,” he smiled and 
bowed his head slightly, “I’m quite well, thank you.” 

A mood ‘of urbanity settled over him. He thought: this is 
good. It’ll be all right between us now. And the faint outlines 
of another kind of adventure appeared before him. I’ll be 
utterly honest, he thought, I'll be myself. He sat down, 
crossed his knees, and began to eat. 

The man’s face lit up. 

“You’re English!” he exclaimed. He removed his battered 
brown hat, and tilted his head quizzically to one side, smiling, 
polite. “From what part of England do you come?” he 
asked. Little refinements of speech and gesture began to blos- 
som. “The South?” He was like a man trying to identify an 
elusive taste. “The West?” He paused, looking intently at 
Nicolas, as though he were still listening to the sound of his 
voice haunting the chambers of his ears, and were trying to 
bring it into relation with his features to determine exactly 
his place of origin. 

When he began speaking again, his voice faded into inaudi- 
bility; and in an action which seemed to efface itself as it un- 
folded, he slipped over into the chair next to Nicolas. He 
doesn’t want to offend me, Nicolas thought. A small wave of 
pity swept over him. 

“T lived with the English for five years,” the man said. 
“They were really good to me. Whenever I meet an English- 
man, I take off my hat tohim.” , 

“You're in for a surprise,” Nicolas said. “I’m not English.” 

“Australian?” 

“T’yve been taken for an Australian too. No. I’m Canadian, 
French-Canadian.” 

“French-Canadian! Really? You certainly don’t sound 
like one. I’d never have guessed it.”’ 

“I’m French-Canadian on both sides of the family, all the 
way back.” 

“But how did you get that accent?” 

“T used to teach speech. You know how it is, if you do a 
thing long enough you get to look like it and sound like it.” 

“That’s true,” the man murmured, staring abstractedly 
across the Lunchroom. “You know what Shakespeare said 


A subtle pride flashed in Nicolas. 

“Shakespeare said a lot of things,” he replied, with polished 
snobbery. 

Immediately something happened. The growing vision of 
adventure blurred, and vanished. His inner window re- 
flected a mean little world, sick with the petty yellow vices 
of his mediocrity. He had a suffocating sense of unreality. 
Something happened to the man too. 

“Arnold, Browning, Tennyson .. . ” he said. It was as 
though he were feebly trying to recall a lost life, a lost world. 
He’s trying to tell me he has read, Nicolas thought, and he 
felt confused and sick. Something precious had slipped away. 
He made a desperate effort to overcome his obscure and deep- 
rooted pride. He relaxed the muscles of his face to drain the 
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snobbery out of it. If I can look like a child, he thought, 
things will be right again. He asked, 

“What was it you were thinking of a moment ago—that 
Shakespeare said?” 

The man began to recite immediately. Nicolas did not rec- 
ognize the first few lines. Then he broke into “All the world’s 
a stage...” Nicolas was impressed, he had never before 
heard anyone quote the lines preceding it. He wanted very 
much to say something good, but he felt empty. He could 
make nothing beautiful or true. He had a strong impression 
that the man was expecting him to speak, but he could not 
even grasp the connection betwen the quotation and what had 
gone before in the conversation. In the painful silence that 
followed he picked up his coffee and said lamely, “Yes . . . ” 

He sipped his coffee, glancing up over the rim at the man’s 
face. He thought: The nose and the mouth have surrendered, 
but the eyes are still holding out. The man looked away. He 
began to speak rapidly. 

“The French-Canadians are a good, God-fearing people. 
They go to church every Sunday. They ...” He broke off 
abruptly, and looked down at the floor in front of him. The 
right words had not come out. After a moment, he raised his 
head and looked at Nicolas. 

“They’re good people,” he said simply. “They help one 
another. They get along together. They’re not like us. We’re 
not good to one another.” 

It seemed to Nicolas that he heard bright silver bells 
ringing. His eyes grew large, and he looked away. 

“No,” he said quietly, ‘““We’re pretty cold to one another.” 

He had a vision of several streams fiowing one above the 
other, like the strata of the rainbow, each stream representing 
the flow of kinds of worlds and lives. And he and the man had 
just now stepped into the stream which flowed on the bottom, 
which was the real world and the real life. It was fresh and 
pure as in the beginning, and lit with the white light of the 
first morning. And it seemed that he and the man were walk- 
ing in it hand in hand, like two children, talking the white 
speech of children. 

Nicolas turned to the man. He too had seen something. 
They looked at each other for a moment with mounting joy. 

“I’m Irish,” the man said suddenly, extending his hand. 
“My name’s O'Connell.” 

“Mine’s Normand,” Nicolas said, taking his hand. 

O’Connell drew Nicolas’s hand to his breast, covered it 
with his other hand, and held it there. 

“Tm glad to know you, Mr. Normand,” he said with 
emotion. 

The skin of his hands was like thin dry leather, with the 
fever of the alcoholic in them. 

“T’m glad to know you,” Nicolas said. But the vision had 
faded at the touch of the dry, hot hand. 

He’s become maudlin, Nicolas thought. And he began to 
feel ill at ease, fearing what the others in the lunchroom 
would think, seeing O’Connell pressing his hand to his 
breast; but he could not bring himself to draw it away. 

Finally O'Connell released it. He reached into his inside 
breast pocket and drew out a letter. He looked at the address 
for a moment, then turned the letter over and ran his finger 
below the name and address of the sender. 

“That’s my brother,” he said. “He’s a priest. He sent me 
this letter at Christmas.” 

“Uh-huh,” Nicolas muttered, reading: Rev. G. E. O’Con- 
nell. Below, was a street number in Baltimore, Maryland. 
Nicolas pictured cherry trees blossoming in Maryland. 

O’Connell began talking in a low voice about his brother. 

He’s grappling with his own ruined life, Nicolas thought. 
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And he pictured the priest saying Mass in the early morning, 
offering it up for the salvation of his brother. There were 
cherry trees in blossom outside the open window by the 
altar. And he imagined a young nun, O’Connell’s sister, and 
a little old woman, his mother, both on their knees praying 
for him. They were thinking of his ravaged face, with tears 
of bewilderment and anguish shining in their eyes. 

He heard O’Connell say, 

“He’s very intelligent. He’s a professor of philosophy.” 

Nicolas looked closely at the man. He was bent forward, 
his elbows on the arms of the two chairs, his fingers laced, 
looking down at the floor. He spoke without self-pity, without 
complaint. A tiny, enigmatic smile sat in the corners of his 
mouth. He seemed outside the life of question and answer, 
praise and blame, right and wrong. Nicolas pictured a little 
ship with limp gray sails, on a sea where no wind blew. 

O’Connell stopped talking. He sat back in his chair and 
looked at Nicolas. The little smile still haunted the corners 
of his mouth. 

“You’ve got a good education?” he asked. 

Nicolas wet his lips. He looked up front at the window. 
It was dark outside. The window reflected the yellow lights 
of the Lunchroom. 

“T don’t know,” he replied. “It: depends on what you 
mean.” 

“You went to school for quite a few years?” 

“Yes, quite a few.” 

“What degree have you got?” 

“An M.A.” 

“What did you major in?” ! 

“Philosophy.” 

“Philosophy!” he said, and his smile broadened for a 
fleeting instant. 

He looked down at his hands, and stretched his fingers. 
The smile left his face. In a low voice he said, 

“Pm a doctor.” 

“What kind of doctor?” Nicolas asked. 

O’Connell didn’t hear him. He wasn’t listening. He seemed 
to have gotten thin and pale. Nicolas pictured a piece of 
colored blotting paper bleaching in the hot white sun. It 
seemed to him that the man had moved a long way off into a 
tenuous, unreal atmosphere, and was slowly disappearing 
into the Void. He felt an impulse to call him back. 

“What kind of doctor are you? An M.D.?” 

“Yes,” O’Connell whispered. “But I don’t say anything 
about it around here,” he added, glancing quickly up at 
Nicolas. 

“T see .. .”’ Nicolas said. 

“T drink,” he went on. “With me a drunk is an everyday 
thing.” He dropped his head to one side, and took in a deep 
breath. As he breathed out, he said, “It‘s a way to pass the 
time.” And the soft sound of his out-going breath was 
prolonged beyond his words. 

The phrase, and the soft out-breathing, lodged in the centre 
of Nicolas’s mind. Again he pictured the little gray ship on 
the windless sea. A gentle light sprang up around the image. 
He kept very still, waiting for the promised insight. 

“Where the hell have you been?” a bluff voice shouted 
down at them. They both looked up. A squat man in a 
heavy black overcoat and gray homberg hat stood before 
them. His uncommonly heavy features gave his face a 
vigorous, horselike appearance. 

“T’ve been here, waiting for you,” O’Connell replied. 

“Geez, I didn’t see you. I was in here ten minutes ago. 
I’ve been all over looking for you.”’ 
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“T’yve been here all the time. I never left the place,” 
O’Conne!l repeated, looking to Nicolas for confirmation. 
Nicolas nodded. 

The man began telling O’Connell the places he’d gone. He 
was better dressed than O’Connell. He’s not so far gone, 
Nicolas thought, he works. And he pictured him in shirt 
sleeves at a desk in a little real estate office, smoking a thick 
cigar. The man threw open his overcoat. 

“See what I’ve got!” he said with animation. He crossed 
his hand over into the cavernous inside pocket, and with 
provocative deliberation he raised to view the slim green 
neck of a pint bottle of beer. Nicolas imagined a woman 
revealing a shapely leg in a green silk stocking. He’s stolen 
it somewhere, he thought. They all laughed. O’Connell 
stood up. 

“I'd like you to meet Mr. Normand,” he said: and to 
Nicolas, “This is Mr. Fielding.” 

As Nicolas rose to his feet, Fielding made a protesting 
motion. 

‘Don’t get up,” he said. “You'll make me feel too short!”’ 

Nicolas stood up. He felt fully at ease. 

“How do you do,” he said, shaking hands. 

“How do you do,” Fielding said. 

“Mr. Normand and I have been having a very good talk,” 
O’Connell explained. 

Fielding looked at Nicolas. 

“Want a drink?” he asked, nodding toward the door to 
the little lavatory in the basement. 

a . no, thank you,” Nicolas said, and he looked 
past him at the window. 

“Yes, why don’t you come down and have a drink with 
us,’ O’Connell urged. 

“Sure, come on down and have a drink. We can talk down 


there.” 
“No thanks. No, really ... I don’t feel like drinking. I’ve 
just finished my supper and I . . . thanks very much.” 


“You're welcome, you know,” Fielding said. 

“Yes, I know. You’re very kind, but really I don’t care 
for any right now. Thank you.” 

“O.K.” he said. “Well, I’m going down. Glad to have 
met you.” 

“Thank you. I’m glad to have met you.” 

Fielding waved a hand in parting, and walked off briskly. 

“T’ll be right down,” O’Connell said after him. 

They were alone again. It was time to say goodbye. 

“Thank you very much for the good talk,” O'Connell 
said. 

“You shouldn’t thank me, I should thank you,” Nicolas 
said sincerely. 

O’Connell looked at him with admiration and tenderness. 
He asked, gently, 

“Are you always such a gentleman?” 

Nicolas could say nothing. 

He took Nicolas’s hand, and more gently still, he asked, 
“How did you get to be such a gentleman?” 

He withdrew his hand and went away. 

Looking after him, Nicolas could still feel the touch of his 
hand. It was inexpressibly fresh and cool... 

It’s not far away now! he thought, and he moved his eyes 
expectantly around the lunchroom. But nothing happened— 
quite: nothing changed. 

He put on his overcoat and beret, and reaching into his 
trouser pocket, walked to the cashier’s counter before the 
revolving door. He put his bill and two quarters down on 
the glass showcase. The cashier rang up the amount, and 
with mild reproof, placed the change on the red rubber 
pad beside the cash register. Smiling, Nicolas appraised 
his neat little head and spotless glasses. The man looked 
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at him for a moment, and then breaking into a smile, he 
winked. Nicolas felt the premonitory warmth and fullness 
sweep through his body. Oh! he thought, it’ll be any moment 
now. He put the change into his pocket, and went out into 
the early night. 

He looked at his watch. There was still an hour before the 
little party, where he would meet his friends and talk. He 
walked to the curb to get out of the currents of pedestrian 
traffic, and stood with his hands deep in his overcoat pockets, 
staring at a gleam on the streetcar rails. Still nothing hap- 
pened: everything remained the same. 

It’s not coming any nearer, he thought, and he began to 
be afraid that it would not happen. It might be better in my 
room, he thought. But when he pictured himself sitting at 
the little wicker table in the narrow room, the typewriter 
before him, a blank sheet of paper peeping up, his world 
shrank and got colder. I’m losing it, he whispered, it’s slip- 
ping away. He thought of going for a walk, and pictured 
himself moving with bent head through a quiet residential 
street. But there was no promise in this either. He could 
think of no other things to do. 

Then, acting on a slender remembrance, he raised his 
eyes to the shops in the office-building across the street, 
thinking that if he looked around the right thing might occur 
to him. Something tried to break through the frontiers of 
his bleak little world. He focussed his attention on it—and 
suddenly he had a picture of the cafe-bar upstairs around 
the corner. It would be empty at this hour. 

With renewed vitality and confidence he pictured the 
interior of the place, the empty tables, the felicitous lighting, 
the warm covors, the soft shine on the polished floors—his 
inward eyes coming to rest upon the great window, always 
shining clean, overlooking the rich and varied beauty of the 
street below. 

As he turned to walk to the corner, he enlarged his eyes to 
take in the whole outward scene . . . the night sky above, the 
faces of the buildings, the jewelled animation of the neon 
signs, the automobiles, the streetcars, the street-lights, the 
colored traffic lights, the sidewalks, the people, the red mail- 
box and the yellow refuse-box . . . Oh! he whispered, it’s 
happening! 

And as the dull little cloak dropped from each thing, and 
the Real World in its infinite beauty and richness wrapped 
him around, he said, “You were there all the time! You were 
there all the time!” 


Film Heview 
D. Mosdell 


®& FROM WHERE WE SIT, on the edge of a Northern 
Ontario river, completely surrounded by nature, gnats, and 
fishermen, the movie world in general seems very far off, and 
remarkably irrelevant. Looking back, though, to the torrid 
weeks of a Toronto July, we distinctly remember feeling 
grateful for an unusual number of pictures which, although 
none of them were in any sense epic, served some degree of 
positive pleasure. 

As usual, most of the credit for the high quality of this 
summer's lease of movie fare goes to the makers and the 
distributors of English films; and once again we come to the 
not original conclusion that the English frequently seem to 
have a quite different, an almost non-commercial, basic atti- 
tude toward film making. 

Take The History of Mr. Polly, for example. It seems as 
if someone had been rereading H. G. Wells’ novel for his own 
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amusement. Finishing it, perhaps over a late afternoon cup 
of tea, and putting it down with the smile of enjoyment still 
faintly visible, he may have said thoughtfully: “I suppose 
H. G. Wells is a trifle old hat by now; his plot is certainly 
late nineteenth century or early bucolic twentieth, as 
imagined by an intellectual in bouncing good health; and 
all the characters’ speeches are twangings from the Master’s 
lyre; but I believe it would be a rather amusing picture to 
make.” And then, mirabile dictu, he went ahead and made it. 
The whole film is pervaded by the producer’s enjoyment; an 
enjoyment which, if we relax and accustom ourselves to its 
leisurely pace, is extraordinarily infectious. It is a period 
piece; Mr. Polly’s daydreams and heroics are not our day- 
dreams and heroics, nor his innate and stubborn good sense 
ours. Sex, in the familiar Hollywood terms of legs and 
celluloid passion, is completely absent; but we never miss 
it. Mr. Polly is by turns simple, clever, and naive, and con- 
sistently diverting. 

Passport to Pimlico, another English release, is a rather 
more topical comedy, depending for most of its fun on an 
appreciation of the stringencies of English life under post- 
war rationing. The accidental explosion of a bomb in a street 
in Pimlico unearths a fabulous treasure and an ancient 
charter which proves that that particular area belongs not to 
the city of London but to the duchy of Burgundy, and is 
therefore under Burgundian, non-restricted sovereignty. 
Margaret Rutherford is superb as the history professor who 
interprets the charter to the Pimlicans (or is it Pimlicese?). 
After a wild Burgundian holiday of black-marketing in 
nylons, food, and unlimited beer, a state of siege develops 
between the street and the city of London ( here effective use 
is made of newsreel shots of Churchill, Bevin, and Attlee 
hurrying gravely in the House of Commons). The Pimlicans 
finally capitulate, since no rationing also means no police- 
protection and no water-supply, but a wonderful time is had 
by nearly everybody as long as the siege lasts. The idea is a 
good and an original one; my own feeling that they carried it 
on just a shade too long may have been an impatience due to 
the heat and rooted objections to whimsy however well 
carried off. 

A broader comedy, with less, but still a good deal, to 
recommend it, was Tight Little Island, from the Compton 
Mackenzie English best seller Whiskey Galore (title changed 
no doubt for the benefit of the W.C.T.U.). The setting for 
this cooling little fantasy is an island in the Outer Hebrides; 
and the story concerns the dreadful dilemma the islanders 
find themselves in when deprived by the war of their evening 
(or afternoon, or morning) dram of Scotch. An accommodat- 
ing Providence arranges for a ship carrying a cargo of fifty 
thousand cases of the precious stuff to be wrecked off the 
coast; the islanders do the rest, only slightly deterred by 
excisemen, coastguards, and the local Colonel of the Home 
Guards, a peppery English jackass whose stupidity is 
equalled only by his bad luck. The plot is, of course, far too 
predictable, but the setting and the characters are rich and 
(to our eyes) rare enough to compensate for an occasional 
clogging of the action. 

Sometimes, of course, a spectacularly bad picture can be 
as amusing as an intentionally funny comedy; The Fountain- 
head is one of these. Gary Cooper, whose upper plate seemed 
to be giving him quite a lot of trouble, plays an intensely 
individualistic architect, who blows up an extensive housing 
project just before its completion because the plans for which 
he had been anonymously responsible had been so far tamp- 
ered with by conservative and wrong-headed architects that 
their essential integrity had been compromised. He defends 
himself at his trial in a long, confused speech, the gist of 
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which seemed to be that the individual artist (or architect) 
must always be trusted by The People (whom he hates, and 
who hate him) to build the houses (or apartment buildings) 
which they are to live in. He has no responsibility to any- 
thing except his own ideas, or Inner Light; The People, on 
the other hand are to refrain from questioning his ideas, foot 
the bills, and live in the houses he designs, whether they like 
them or not .. . To my surprise, the jury let him off; all the 
world, apparently, loves an anarchist. 


The original novel, by Ayn Rand, was (and is) popular on 
two counts: its profusion of architectural information, and 
the souped-up heat of its love story. The picture omits the 
first entirely, and what it makes of the second has to be seen 
to be believed, and even at that is incredible. Horsewhips, 
ravings and stampings, flaring nostrils, long impassioned 
speeches, pregnant silences—if you didn’t know it was Ayn 
Rand, you’d swear you were in a novel by the late Ethel M. 
Dell. Need we say more? 


Hecordings 
Milton Wibon 


®& THE BACH Cantata No. 4 (Christ lag in Todesbanden ), 
which Victor has given us sung by the RCA Victor Chorale 
under Robert Shaw, is worth having for the music itself, one 
of the most consistently moving of Bach’s works. Unfortun- 
ately the orchestra and choir are poorly balanced, and the 
more complex choral passages, such as Verse One, sound con- 
fused and muddy. Most of this, no doubt, is the fault of the 
recording itself and not of Robert Shaw. I trust that many 
more recordings of Bach’s cantatas will appear shortly, as at 
present there are only about six that are available even in 
the States. : 
In a Victor release Marcel Grandjany, harpist, and the 
RCA Victor Chamber Orchestra under Jean Paul Morel, 
play Handel’s Concerto in B flat major, Opus 4, No. 6, a 
work which for some time was assumed to have been written — 
for harpsichord or organ. Also included in the album are some ~ 
shorter 17th and 18th century pieces, arranged for harp by © 
Mr. Grandjany. The Handel Concerto has a superb slow — 
movement, and the shorter additional pieces are generally © 
very fine. Mr. Grandjany plays his instrument skilfully and — 
generally tastefully as well, but with occasional over-refine- © 
ment of tempo and dynamics. His variations of pace are 
particularly unsatisfying in Couperin’s Soeur Monique. 
Wagner’s Parsifal has not too many champions today, but 
if, as has been suggested, the central feature of 19th century 
music is the extension of time, and the consequent lengthen- 
ing of the units of musical structure, then Parsifal may, 
technically at least, be the culminating monument of the 
period. I would personally go beyond the technical, and agree 
with Haggin that in “the miraculous closing pages of the Good 
Friday Spell . . . Wagner’s language is enriched beyond any- 
thing in those (his other) works.” I disagree with Haggin, 
however, that praise shvuld be limited to the Prelude and 
Good Friday Spell, for such things as the Transformation 
music, Kundry’s Second Act narrative, and Amfortas’s last 
speech are among Wagner’s finest passages. In a new Victor 
recording Koussevitsky and the Boston Orchestra perform 
the Prelude and Good Friday Spell. The performance is 
rather reserved, and I played over a side of Stokowski’s old 
recording of the Prelude to observe the difference. Stokowski 
is more intense but within the limits of one of his best per- 
formances, whereas Koussevitsky is calmer and simpler. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor. In Mr. Robert J. Alexander’s article on the 
“Beginnings of Canadian Labor” in your August issue, 
there are some statements which I think are incorrect: 

(1) On page 106, Mr. Alexander says that the Provincial 
Workmen’s Association joined the Canadian Federation of 
Labour in 1910, but on page 117 he says 1908. Actually, as 
far as I can discover from the Labour Gazette, it joined some 
time between September 1909 and September 1910. Professor 
Logan, by the way, at page 184 of his massive work, says 
1909, and at page 372 says 1910. 

(2) The Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees was 
never “an international union,” though at one time it had a 
few locals just over the border in the United States. It never 
had an A.F.L. charter (nor, I might add, a T.L.C. charter, 
as Stated by Professor Logan at pages 368-369 of his work). 
Accordingly, the A.F.L. never revoked the C.B.R.E. charter. 
What happened in 1921 (not 1920) was that the C.B.R.E. 
was suspended from the Trades and Labor Congress of 
Canada. Eugene Forsey, Ottawa, Ont. 






The Editor: Svanhuit Josie’s “Red Cross ys. Community 
Chest” (The Canadian Forum, Jane, 1949, pages 55 to 57) 
uncovers to us the gruesome spectacle of one octopus-like, big- 
business partisan pontifically pronouncing in the high-and- 
mighty Toronto Better Business Bureau manner upon the 
shortcomings and high-handed administrative tricks of a 
rival big business (“. . . In 1947, a year in which the Red 
Cross appeal brought over 61% millions the $8,709,036 raised 
by the chests. . .”) 

Since the Toronto Community Chest claims not to be 


‘a charitable organization and because self-criticism is an 


exceedingly wholesome mental habit, get Svanhuit Josie to 
give us at once a specific, documented, unwhitewashed, up-to- 


_ date low-down on the goals, the failure, and the achievements 


during the past year of the Toronto Welfare Council’s case- 





_work agencies that take money from the Greater Toronto 
/Community Chest for serving metropolitan Toronto aged 
and socially maladjusted adolescents over sixteen who ur- 
gently need individualized treatment but who when they 
‘apply to officials of the National Employment Service are 
‘told by Dr. Scott and Mr. McCullough that the National 
‘Employment Service can offer them no employment. 

At least we folk who swell the campaign coffers of the 
Salvation Army, Red Cross, and Toronto Community Chest 
‘would be delighted to learn the names of the persons who 
at the present time allot the funds of the Greater Toronto 
Community Chest to agencies purporting to do casework 
with the aged and adolescent in this city and its environs. 
We would like, too, to know in black and white exactly how 
many dollars and cents during the pas‘ twelve-months have 
gone to each of these two kinds of casework agencies and 
what socially profitable consequences have followed. A 
history of the personnel of the Youth Services Department 
of the Greater Toronto Welfare Council and of this Depart- 
ment’s inner workings would also prove eye-opening to us 
Chest contributors and might at the same time greatly serve 
as a much-needed between-campaign public relations tool. 

Active servicemen of Canada and the United States ur- 
gently need a U.S.O. club in Toronto. The Central Command 
of the Canadian Army in Oakville would encourage such a 
facility. What is the Toronto Welfare Council actually doing 
to satisfy this patriotic and morale-building need? Svanhuit 
Josie could tell us the truth about this. 

If The Canadian Forum honestly thinks the Greater 
Toronto Community Chest had better swallow up the Red 
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Cross, please show us precisely what the Toronto Welfare 
Council casework agencies today are doing for employable 
jobless youth and our aged who truly need casework. Seeing’s 
believing. Give us something more than mere carping 
generalizations, Mr. Editor, to prove that the Toronto 
Community Chest “joint fund-raising has increased efficiency 
and economy, and at the same time has provided better 
services for those who need them.” We business men have 
been bluffed long enough. Tell us frankly in seventh-grade 
words exactly how during the past year the Toronto Welfare 
Council has with Greater Toronto Community Chest money 
actually helped to relieve the suffering of our metropolitan 
Toronto jobless, employable aged and youth, particularly 
the post-encephalitic, epileptoid, schizoid, chronic alcoholic, 
constitutionally psychopathic, and paranoid. 
D. L. Maynard Gray, Toronto, Ont. 


(Svanhuit Josie writes: The questions raised by Mr. 
Gray are not within the scope of my article. The answers 
to most of them can be found in the annual reports of the 
agencies he mentions. ) 


The Editor: Mr. Underhill has made some remarks on the 
subject of the Atlantic Pact in his article “Vox Populi” that 
need reply by someone who is neither a “crypto-communist”’ 
nor an “innocent idealist,” but still thinks that the Atlantic 
pact is useless. I am not worried about the effect the pact 
will have on the Russians, it will neither provoke them into 
war nor stop them after they have made up their mind that 
they want war. Far from infuriating them it will show them 
the woeful weakness of western Europe that tries to sub- 
stitute a piece of paper covered with ink for the material 
and ideological weapons needed to fight Russian com- 
munism. 

The only thing that counts in international relations is 
superior force, on time, at the right place. Just how much of 
this will the Atlantic pact provide for western Europe? It 
will not stop the Russians from occupying the rest of Europe 
if they wish to do so. It does not commit the U.S. to fight 
in Europe either before—or after occupation. It does not 
obligate the U.S. to even furnish a slingshot to European 
armies. It is therefore of no benefit to the European signers. 
It leads them however into the dangerous delusion that the 
U.S. will protect them against the Russians, just like other 
pacts deluded the Czechs and Poles some time ago. If the 
pact does nothing for Europe, what about benefits to the 
U.S.?2 They reap the only benefits from it as the other 
members have confirmed by their signatures the right of the 
U.S. to do as they please and to judge each future situation 
on its merits. Canada will be another one of the goats as an 
attack on Great Britain will bring her into the war without 
knowing what the U.S. will do and she will provide a battle- 
field for the U.S. and Russia if the former decide that their 
interests are sufficiently involved to participate. 

I therefore fail to see why any Canadian Socialist has any 
reason to think highly of the Atlantic pact. It was no doubt 
correct political strategy for the CCF to support the pact as 
there was no way of preventing its ratification anyway. It is 
however going too far to call those of us who are realistic 
and independent enough to have recognized the pact for 
what it is, the names that the capitalistic press is throwing 
at all socialists. I have no more use for Russian communism 
than Mr. Underhill but I have just as little use for the 
capitalistic club the U.S. are using on Europe in order to 
shore up their own tottering economy. The Atlantic pact is 
part of this policy and it will deliver Western Europe into 
the hands of the Russians much faster than any efforts the 
Russians might make themselves. A. Frobel, Sangudo, Alta. 
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Fam Grandmother 


We kept the war a secret till her broken arm 

Was healed, and then found silence easier than speech, 
For only echoes touched our barren northern farm 

Of conquered cities, while the slow reviving beech 


Took note of winter’s end, discovered buds and leaves 
To spread in solitude not more nor less than ours, 

Who plowed the fields and crept like sorry thieves 

Among the bric-a-brac of ghosts and withered flowers. 


We kept the war a secret. After Paris fell 

And London burned, it seemed she felt the world’s unease; 
Her grandsons did not come and darkness cast a spell 
Before her eyes, and life and death were similes. 


She died one day when winter looked across the land, 

A red-rimmed sun above the river’s monotone 

Looked down on pre-Jurassic hills, a timber stand 
Another hundred thousand years would turn to stone; 
When all the ghostly caravans come back to Samarcand, 


And earth is but a burned-out star with all her secrets known. 
Alfred W. Purdy. 


Old Catawba 


Beyond the puny town 

that turns its back and spits 

the mountains hold the country up 
for it to contemplate. 


Their rich attire of brown, 
of gold and coralline, 

does not accord the town 
in its decrepitude; 


does not accord today 
whose yesterday was brief 
and whose to-come will be 
a web, a leaf. 


The town blinks neon eyes 
at the enormous room, 
affecting. no-surprise, 
acknowledging no doom. 


Bernard Raymund. 


Where I constructed yesterday 

Some human welfare, now decay 
Already gnaws: 

I’ve hardly shut the door 

But some small worm begins to stir 
Upon my wools, and draws 

Wherefrom the thread to make his house; 
From her small knot-hole pregnant mouse 
Perceives no claws. 


Tarnish, verdigris, and rust, 
Delicate gray drifting dust 
Without a pause 

Must overlay bright planes: 

All things submit to laws of change 
Except — the Laws. 


Ruth Raymund. 


Dahlias 


Winter sunlight on the burnt bone 

Of brush and hedge excites to sudden life 

The showering dahlias, October aisles of light. 
Then comes island stillness, 

Then walks the tropic quiet 

On snowsoft graves, 

On lifeless stem and leaf. 

The blundering sun directs, 

The quiet waits. 


And waits until the lion wind comes down 

And stalks the stillness, sniffs the grave of time, 
And with a delicate instinct finds 

The bones of all my years, the dead and tamed. 
Now bitter howls descend 

Around my world, and wake my startled heart 
To late repentance, cry return. 


Love denied at last must make a claim, 

And will be heard against all tide and reason, 
Light has reason as it slowly slips 

My beggar’s hands and marks with measured pace 
This gentle landscape but it cannot blind 

Me from this violence, and each small murder adds 
Me more lonely. 


Cruelly the dahlias pluck 

The tender sunlight and all newborn blue 
From these scored eyes. Forgive me if I turn 
From the beautiful, the impossible, and leave 
Only my wish to burst 

The shape of silence and translate my voice. 


Miriam Waddington. 


Companion 


Rain, my sister, my companion, 
whose fingers trace 
the sallow cheek of the sky, 
even as my tears, long dry, 
washed the flint of my face 
like stone of a canyon... 

a 
Rain, falling through the coral 
tufts of the oaks; 
sluicing chartreuse leaves to reach 
the tap-roots of the beech— 
rain, whose silver spokes 
etch the waxed laurel. . . 


through your lens sight is amended 
and insight born; 

the crystal of the cornea holds 

all that shapes and moulds, 

and the soul’s manna is drawn 
from what seems ended. 


Christine Turner Curtis. 
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TURNING NEW LEAVES 


® IT IS CURIOUS, and probably significant, that two 
books by well-known Protestant theologians, on practically 
the same subject, should appear at practically the same time.* 
They are based on the same essential facts, take quite similar 
attitudes toward them, and quote much the same authorities, 
an interpretation of the Bible being of course fundamental to 
each. But in spite of this parallelism, which extends to an 
identical number of pages, they complement rather than over- 
lap each other. Dr. Niebuhr presents an argued thesis of his 
own; Dr. Lowith offers a series of studies of philosophical 
historians, beginning with Spengler and Toynbee and going 
backward through Marx and Hegel, through Vico and Vol- 
taire in the eighteenth century, to the great medieval prophet 
of historical progress, Joachim of Floris, thence to St. Augus- 
tine and finally to the Bible. This crab-like movement is a 
little confusing to the reader until he gets used to it, in spite 
of the fascinating information to be picked up on the way. 
Dr. Lowith’s book documents and supplies evidence for Dr. 
Niebuhr’s thesis, and Dr. Niebuhr’s thesis synthesizes and 
illuminates Dr. Lowith’s erudition. Even their faults are 
complementary: Dr. Niebuhr’s book has too many misprints, 
and Dr. Lowith’s a bad index. 

Both writers agree that there are three major views of 
history, the Classical, the Christian and the modern. The 
Classical view was that history is a series of cycles: the same 
things happen over and over (or at any rate the same kind 
of thing does), empires rise and decline and give place to 
other empires, and no one can look for anything in history but 
change and decay. The wise man, from the Classical point of 
view, would do well to cut loose from history altogether, and 
cultivate the life of reason, which is timeless and not subject 
to change. 

This pessimistic view of history is, Dr. Niebuhr argues, an 
over-simplified identification of history with nature, and 
tends increasingly to identify the salvation of the soul with a 
withdrawal from contemporary reality. It was overthrown 
by Christianity, because Christianity’s central doctrine is 
_ the coming of God to the world at a certain time in history. 
_ It was partly because Christianity could give a religious 
meaning to history, while pagan philosophy could not, that 
_ Christianity conquered the intellectual world during the fall 
» of the Roman Empire. (The evidence for this is set out in 
_ the late Charles Cochrane’s book, Christianity and Classical 

Culture, one of the finest scholarly studies ever written by a 
Canadian.) 

The Christian sense that there is meaning in history 
beyond just an endless series of cycles gave birth to the 
modern theory of progress. This theory is at the opposite pole 
from the Classical one: it finds a redeeming force within 
history itself, and thinks that man should become wholly 
absorbed in it. Both writers agree that the doctrine of prog- 
ress, like the cyclic view, is inconsistent with Christianity, 
but Dr. Niebuhr devotes more attention to it. He gives some 
very melancholy quotations from apologists of progress which 
indicate that nearly all non-religious modern views of history, 
whether bourgeois or Communist, liberal or reactionary, are 
attempts to cheer ourselves up by saying that while most 
human problems are still unsolved, nevertheless man is going 
on and on and up and up to greater and better things. Just 
what these things are depends on the taste of the theorizer. 
Some people say that we’re improving generally because we’re 
getting more individual freedon; others say it’s because we’re 


*FAITH AND HISTORY: Reinhold Niebuhr; S .J. Reginald Saunders 
(Scribners) ; pp. 257; $4.00. 


MEANING IN HISTORY: Karl Lowith; Gage; pp. 257; $4.40. 
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getting more social order. Some say that the advance of 
science will fix everything, others that a change in our 
economy will do it. The discovery of evolution in biology gave 
a lot of people a vague idea that science had now proved that 
there is progress in history—a notion that Dr. Niebuhr cor- 
rectly identifies as “social Darwinism.” 


The views of the progressivists referred to by Dr. Niebuhr 
are a curious melange of half-baked liberal and half-baked 
revolutionary ideas, in which freedom and dictatorship are 
often treated as though they were interchangeable. Thus, 
says one writer, the management of human affairs requires 
a thorough knowledge of anatomy and physics, physiology 
and metaphysics, pathology, chemistry, psychology, medicine, 
genetics, nutrition, pedagogy, aesthetics, ethics, religion, soc- 
iology and economics: that it would take about twenty-five 
years to learn all that, and that those who did learn it could 
start directing the “reconstruction of human beings” from the 
age of fifty on. This precious pearl of wisdom happens to come 
from Dr. Alexis Carrel’s Man the Unknown, but Dr. Niebuhr 
quotes others equally depressing. His conclusion, which he 
feels is the only one possible to Christianity, is that man alone 
cannot arrive at a final judgment of value on human life, for 
all human judgments reflect some kind of class prejudice or 
special interest. 


That is, you can’t assume that whatever you happen to be 
most interested in is the key to everything. If you're inter- 
ested in science, it doesn’t follow that the advance of science 
will bring man freedom. Even if it does, it doesn’t follow that 
freedom is the best thing for man to have, particularly if you 
don’t know what you mean by freedom anyway. Even if it is 
the best thing for man, it doesn’t follow that all history is a 
movement toward getting it. If you assume that it is, your 
“progress” is the automatic plodding of a donkey with a 
carrot in front of his nose. The donkey would do much better 
to stop and turn around and see who is driving him on, and 
why that particular carrot is dangling there. All the evidence 
goes to show that the real driver of the progressive human 
donkey is'the selfish, greedy and tyrannical part of man him- 
self. Once we realize that, we may get somewhere with a 
theory of progress. 


It seems rather ironic, if not silly, to be talking in terms 
of progress when the world we actually live in is a world of 
dictatorships, global wars, and political persecutions of un- 
precedented fury. When an American intellectual locks out 
on such a world and sees that it is fundamentally very good, 
he really means that the enormous wealth and power of the 
American middle-class culture he belongs to makes him feel, 
for the moment, very comfortable. When a Russian Com- 
munist talks the same way, he means really that production 
of steel in the Soviet Union is up and things look good for the 
advance of Communism. After the last war and the atomic 
bomb, a lot of people began to realize that the express train 
to Utopia might be derailed, but were unable to turn from a 
frivolous optimism to anything but an equally frivolous des- 
pair. Dr. Niebuhr refers to H. G. Wells, who began by writing 
books with such titles as A Modern Utopia and Men Like 
Gods, who then began to talk in terms of scientific dictator- 
ships, and whose last book was called The Mind at the End 
of Its Tether. 


Neither writer, however, really brings out the moral horror 
of a progressive view of history, or points to the consequences 
of the reckless sacrificing of means to ends which it entails. 
It is progressive to say: If we murder a hundred thousand 
farmers now we may get a more efficient system of collectiv- 
ized agriculture in a hundred years. The arguments of the in- 
quisitors in Koestler’s Darkness at Noon are progressive 
arguments. The point is important, because our use of words 
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is easy-going, and all the well-meaning people in the country 
describe themselves as progressive, including the writer of 
this article and most of his readers. It should be clearly recog- 
nized that the real dynamic of democracy is empiric and 
experimental rather than progressive in any metaphysical 
sense. Democratic action involves foresight and long-term 
planning rather than merely muddling through, but that is 
something very different from a belief that the real end of 
what we are trying to do now lies in the future. Such an 
attitude leads to despising the present generation for not 
being a hypothetically ideal posterity, which is a completely 
vicious state of mind. 


Both writers are far better on negative than on positive 
criticism. Dr. Lowith is deliberately negative: he comes much 
closer than Dr. Niebuhr to Luther’s complete separation of 
Church and world, and the main thesis of Meaning in History 
is that there isn’t much meaning in history. He agrees that 
the Classical view of history was cyclic and the modern one 
progressive, and that both are inconsistent with Christianity. 
But he also feels that every philosophy of history must be 
either cyclic or progressive, and that therefore no Christian 
philosophy of history will work out. He feels that the Incarn- 
ation is something that cuts vertically across'history, not a 
new historical principle. So for him a religious philosophy of 
history is possible only in Judaism, where the Messiah is 
believed to be still to come. A progressive view of history 
therefore strikes him as a kind of parody of Judaism. Of all 
the people he discusses, he is most interested in St. Augustine, 
precisely because St. Augustine was the least interested in 
secular history as such. 


Dr. Niebuhr attempts a more positive view in the second 
half of his book, but his argument is still heavily overlaid by 
negative statements. The people he disagrees with make up 
quite a large company, and after reading that the Catholics 
are wrong because they absolutize the Church, the Lutherans 
wrong because they’ believe in a rule of saints, the modern 
liberals wrong because they are infected with progressivism, 
one begins to reflect rather irritatedly that everybody seems 
to be out of step but our Reinhold. It is possible to attack 
human complacency to the verge of being complacent oneself 
in refuting it, and Dr. Niebuhr often does not do full justice 
to the intensity and power of some of the modern thinkers 
he refers to: Marx, for instance, or Nietzche. 


It seems to me possible to say much more about a Christian 
philosophy of history than either writer does say. The modern 
cyclic theories of Vico and Spengler, and to a lesser extent 
Toynbee, are very different from the old Classical view of 
the cycle. And it is too simple to say that St. Augustine re- 
futed all cyclic views of history merely because he ridiculed 
the Classical one. It is possible to look at St. Augustine in 
another way, and find in his City of God a conception of the 
recurrent rise and decline of civilizations as central to his 
whole idea of the thing which stands over against the City 
of God, the civitas terrena or earthly city. The fall of the 
Roman Empire was the immediate occasion for, and the most 
impressive proof of, St. Augustine’s thesis that anything man 
can erect will fall down sooner or later. In all human institu- 
tions, then, there is a rotary movement of rise and fall which 
goes back to the original fall of man. The affinity of this 
rhythm of growth and decay to that of the natural world, 
with its yearly vegetable cycle of death and revival, is the 
basis for the Vico-Spengler conception of history as showing 
a series of “civilizations” or “cultures” which behave more 
or less like natural organisms and go through much the same 
phases of growth, maturation and decline. It is also possible 
that behind this organic rhythm, which it seems to me 
certainly does exist in history, there may be an evolutionary 
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one, and, without vulgarizing this into a theory of progress 
we may perhaps see in the Industrial Revolution the >egin- 
ning of something that makes us, in the words of Wyndham 
Lewis, the cavemen of a new mental era. 


However, as far as they go Drs. Niebuhr and Lowith are 
sound enough. The serpent in Eden told Adam that if he 
would take a few bites out of the apple of the tree of knowl- 
edge, he would become like the gods, and know clearly what 
good and evil were. When Adam listened to this, he got into 
trouble. Adam’s descendants, we are told, once decided to get 
together and build a big tower that would reach heaven, but 
before they finished it they found that they were no longer 
speaking the same language. The preachers of progress have 
been handing out similar advice, and planning similar pro- 
jects, for well over a century, and with much the same result. 
There are many today who, looking at the world before them, 
feel vaguely that this was where they came in, but don’t 
know how to get out of the dark theatre and back to the side- 
walks of a real city. All Drs. Niebuhr and Lowith have tried 
to do is to indicate a possible exit. NORTHROP FRYE 


BOOKS REVIEWED 


A LITTLE TREASURY OF AMERICAN PROSE: Edited 
by George Mayberry; S. J. Reginald Saunders 
(Scribner); pp. 954 (boxed) ; $6.25. 


The popularity of the anthology is undoubtedly due to the 
fact that it not only makes possible reading in small doses 
but offers a wide selection of authors within the confines of a 
single volume. The book under review is an excellent example 
in proof thereof. It covers the entire range of American 
prose from colonial times up to the present, and includes 
fiction, essays and literary criticism as well as political, 
philosophical and religious writing. In an age of digests 
what could be better? 


Mr. Mayberry has followed two principles in making his 
choices. One was to “take the work of the master of a given 
school.”” The other was to define as “American” anyone “who 
has spent an appreciable number of years in this country and 
who has continued to write in the English language or has 
brought with him or has acquired a sense of the country.” 
Using these criteria, he has managed pretty well. 


The book is arbitrarily divided into ten sections: Native 
American (consisting of a single item which will not please 
the missionary folk); the Beginnings; the Golden Age; a 
House Divided (the Civil War period or motif); the Great 
Barbecue (a transliteration of Mark Twain’s “Gilded Age’’) ; 
the Art of Fiction; the Art of Criticism; a Century of 
Dissent; Between Two World Wars; and Works in Progress. 
As might be expected, there are the usual favorites which no 
anthologist would have the temerity to omit. Thus a piece 
from Benjamin Franklin’s Autobiography, Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg Address, Bierce’s An Occurrence at Owl Creek Bridge 
and a few more. But there are a good many others that 
will come as a refreshing novelty to all but the very learned. 
So we get Sewall’s Diary (“April 11, 1712. I saw Six 
Swallows together flying and chippering very rapturously.’’), 
Cooper on demagogues and Mark Twain on Cooper. We also 
get Mark Twain on lynching, a side of him which Tom 
Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn have too much obscured. 


In the Great Barbecue are included George Santayana on 
“The Moral Background,” William James on “Psychology 
and Philosophy,” as well as Upton Sinclair on “Lard 
(Pure).” It also includes a very fine appreciation of Wendell 
Phillips by V. L. Parrington. The Art of Criticism gives us 
among others Edmund Wilson and W. H. Auden. A Century 
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of Dissent brings us John Brown, Gene Debs, Sacco and 
Vanzetti, Franklin D. Roosevelt and Austin Regier. The 
last-named is a Mennonite who refused to register for the 
draft and was convicted, thereby losing his citizenship rights. 
Mr. Mayberry has reproduced his very moving statement to 
the court. Here is an excerpt: “I have sufficient faith in 
humanity to believe that a large share of any people from 
any culture or society existing in modern times would res- 
pond favorably to sincere and firm pacifist effort. It is a 
basic tenet of Christianity that all men, however evil, have a 
spark of the divine within them. It is the work of the paci- 
fist to kindle that spark.” 

In Between Two Wars we get Dos Passos, Hemingway, 
Cummings, Steinbeck, Broun, Wolfe, Faulkner, Farrell, 
Saroyan and others. There is a typical Mencken piece on 
Bryan (“He liked people who sweated freely, and were not 
debauched by the refinements of the toilet”.) Only five are 
included in Works in Progress which Mr. Mayberry des- 
cribes as “frankly, an experiment designed to suggest some 
of the writing in the war and post-war periods that deserve 
attention.” They are Robert Penn Warren, Sam Bellow, 
Paul Goodman, Paul Bowles and John Berryman. 

For those who like that sort of thing, there is a portrait 
gallery of authors. There is also an index of authors and 
titles. A.A, 





WORLD IN TRANSITION: G. D. H. Cole; Oxford; pp. 
646; $6.00. 

In this volume Professor Cole continues to plod his prolific 
and prodigious way. To date he has published in the neigh- 
borhood of fifty significant books, several of which have been 
of encyclopaedic proportions, The Intelligent Man’s Guide 
through World Chaos, A Guide to Modern Politics, and The 
Intelligent Man's Guide to the Post-War World (which is 
the English edition of this current American publication). 
World in Transition belongs fairly to this group, for it is in 
reality a manual to post-war problems, complete with a 
myriad of statistics and seventy-one tables and charts. Mr. 
Cole’s information and pen range from Bretton Woods to 
Baluchistan, from Potsdam to the dangers of proportional 
representation. 

Yet there is a thesis to this welter of fact: namely, that 
the real problem of our day is the struggle to attain an 
international high standard of living, and that we are pre- 
vented at present by under-investment in the “colonial” 
areas. Where to obtain the funds? The author rules out the 
International Bank as inadequate and puts his hope in the 
United States. His hope, but not his faith, for he is not too 
sanguine that America will accept the responsibility, or that 
if she does, she will not merely pursue the path of private 
capitalistic exploitation. However, he thinks that in the 
long run, given full employment and sufficient American 
investment abroad to offset her surplus of exports and earn- 
ings on capital account, international trade may be stabilized 
at a high level on a multilateral basis. This is almost a 
utopian view, and moreover, at the inoment it would appear 
that the skort run trade problem is the crucial issue. 

Perhaps Professor Cole is more realistic when he considers 
the likelihood of another war, for he fears that the funda- 
mental irreconcilability of Russian and American aims may 
lead them into conflict. The only safeguard against such a 
disaster would be either ‘‘the taming of American capitalism,”’ 
that is, an end to its speculative aggressiveness and the 
development of a mature sense of responsibility, or in the 
U.S.S.R. the disappearance of the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat and the emergence of the truly democratic classless 
state. One suspects that many on this side of the Atlantic will 
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disagree vehemently with his conclusion that the latter 
phenomenon is more likely than the former. 

His chapters upon Germany, the differences between 
Soviet communism and British socialism, and his criticism of 
the British Labor government’s foreign policy are excellent. 
This is a factual and opinionated book which is valuable for 
both reference and discussion. PW.F. 


REQUIEM AND OTHER POEMS: Rainer Maria Rilke; 
(translated by J. B. Leishman) ; Clarke, Irwin; pp. 157; 
$2.50. 

R. M. Rilke (1875-1926) an Austrian from Prague, has 
since his death been the most widely read of all German 
poets, more especially, perhaps, outside Germany. In England 
he has attracted much attention from poets, and Stephen 
Spender has, with Mr. Leishman, translated his Duino 
Elegies, probably the most difficult of the works of this 
highly esoteric poet. Rilke stands apart from the main tradi- 
tion of German poetry. It was, indeed, only late in life that 
he came to read Goethe at all. In his beginnings there are 
some traces of Heine, but in his mature work he moves far 
from this poet, becoming in one aspect his exact opposite. 
In Heine we often find a serious theme wrought out in a 
beautiful poem, only to be marred at the end by a cynical 
twist of irony; in Rilke there are poems which seem to have 
been born in scepticism or in denial and nevertheless end in 
a mystical reverence. He began as a typical nineteenth- 
century intellectual, having revolted from the Catholic 
church and seeing man as the centre of all things. An early 
visit to Russia filled him with deep respect for the simple, 
patient piety of the common folk in that vast land which he 
thought “bordered on God.” Thenceforth his poetry ex- 
pressed an absorption, not so much in religion as in the 
psychology of religion, so profound as to create at any rate 
the illusion in his readers that he was a medieval seeker after 
God. From the great sculptor, Rodin, in whose house he 
spent many months, he learned the gospel of unceasing 
labor in the service of his art. 

The present volume contains a good selection of those 
poems which aré likely to prove most ready of approach by 
the ordinary man. No poet was ever more fastidious than 
Rilke in the choice of words or more subtle in his rhythms 
and cadences. There could be no more difficult poems to 
translate, if by this we mean not the mere transference of 
the bare bones of meaning, but the re-creation in our language 
of the full mood and movement of the original. This, and 
nothing less, is what Mr. Leishman has attempted. He often 
reproduces with wonderful fidelity the rhythm and the run of 
the sentences. His comprehension of the meaning seems in- 
variably perfect. The inflexional endings of German words, 
however, create a difficulty in all translations of German 
poetry, and his very determination to preserve in English 
the rhythms of the German sometimes leads him to strain 
his syntax, so that it is necessary to refer to the original in 
order to discover the meaning. Cecil Lewis 


THE MATHEMATICS OF GREAT AMATEURS: J. L. 
Coolidge; Oxford; vi and 211 pp., 56 diagrams; $5.25. 
The present book is a worthy successor to the long line of 
treatises by Professor Coolidge, Emeritus of Harvard, who is 
now seventy-six years of age. The distinctively animated 
style of Treatise on the Circle and the Sphere, 1916, History 
of Geometrical Methods, 1940, History of Conic Sections, 
1945, etc., is here maintained. 
In his preface, Professor Coolidge says: “In general, I have 
taken men who were principally known for some other 
activity, yet whose success in the field of mathematics 
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enabled them to make contributions of permanent value.” 
He chooses the following sixteen “ama ”: Plato, Omar 
Khayyam, Pietro dei Franceschi, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Albrecht Diirer, John Napier, Blaise Pascal, Antoine Arnauld, 
Jan de Witt, Johann Heinrich Hudde, Viscount Brouncker, 
L’Hospital, Buffon, Diderot, Horner, Bolzano. 

A typically interesting passage occurs near the beginning 
of the chapter on Albrecht Diirer (p. 61). “The idea has 
come at different times to different mathematicians to make 
three-dimensional geometry more vivid by representing 
space figures in the plane. The most usual procedure is 
called ‘descriptive geometry.’ The credit for discovering it 
is generally ascribed to that prince of teachers, Gaspard 
Monge. We project our space figure . . . vertically on a 
horizontal plane and horizontally on a vertical plane, then 
we rotate one plane about the line of intersection of the 
two until it coincides with the other; the credit for actual 
discovery (of this simple and useful process) belongs to the 
great artist of Niirnberg whose name appears at the head of 
the chapter.” This statement is illustrated with several 
striking figures. 

From the above excerpt it will be seen that the book con- 
tains many passages which can be read with comprehension 
and delight by the non-mathematician, and, as might be 
expected from its title, the present treatise has more to offer 
such readers than any of Professor Coolidge’s earlier works. 
On the other hand, there is many a passage which will not be 
clear to those who do not have at least a year of calculus 
behind them. 

As a whole, the book is full of information about such 
matters as perspective, spherical mirrors, logarithms, origins 
of the calculus, annuities, probability, and the quarrels 
among mathematicians and their friends, which will be of 
interest to a wide class of readers. Especially incisive are 
the concise evaluations at the end of chapters, e.g. (p. 60). 
“Our whole study of Leonardo (da Vinci) suggests that he 
was only faintly interested in rigorous mathematical demon- 
stration; what he cared for was mathematical work that 
gave the answer with all of the accuracy needed in any 
practical case. The underlying philosophy of mathematics 
meant very little to him, the concrete results a great deal.” 

S. H. Gould. 


STALIN’S RUSSIA: Suzanne Labin; Longmans, Green 
(Gollancz) ; pp. 492; $6.00. 


This large compendium of discreditable facts about the 
USSR is a useful reference book; only exceptionally ardent 
anti-Communism would induce anyone to read it sersatim. 
Mme Labin is French. In a country which counts its Com- 
munists in millions a book reporting only the wickedness and 
weakness of Russia is no doubt salutary. Here, no harm 
would be done by some admissions, even in footnotes, of the 
positive achievements of the Plans. If the Stalinist tyranny 
is overthrown, it is to be hoped that those who perform the 
service will be prepared to recognize and to preserve the 
residual good done by the régime—which, after all, amounts 
to a good deal more than making the trains run on time. 

May the hypothetical destroyers of Stalinism also be 
equipped to preserve the principles that have been inverted 
and betrayed. To this end, Mme Labin does inestimable 
service. Tories who still fight “Bolshevism” as if it were 
democracy carried too far, liberals for whom the Russian 
horror justifies the comfortable dismissal of socialism as a 
good idea that doesn’t work out, and socialists still infected 
by the deceptions of the Popular Front or the illusions of 
Trotskyism—all these need a factual, scholarly demonstra- 
tion that Stalin’s claim to the title of Socialist is no better 
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(except biographically) than Hitler’s. Mme Labin answers 
the need. Her last chapter, a “discussion with an enlightened 
Stalinist,” is a masterpiece. It should be printed separately, 
for circulation not only as a noble anti-Communist tract but 
as an invaluable introductory text-book in socialist theory. 

The book has not been given the translation and editorial 
care it deserves. The documentation and indexing are poor; 
the proof-reading is abominable. (Who on earth is “the 
Canadian Member of Parliament Pethrick” on page 386? 
Doubtless he hails from the city of “Ottowa”, mentioned 
on pages 394 and 96.) In the last chapter, misplaced and 
missing quotation-marks mutilate the dialogue. And the 
reader, observing at once that the translator, a Mr. Edward 
Fitzgerald, recognizes no distinction in meaning between 
“professor” and “professeur” (page 308), wonders how 
many less easily detected blunders there are. 

Simon Paynter. 


THE GENIUS OF ITALY: Leonardo Olschki; Oxford; pp. 
481; $5.00. 


In a series of essays on Italian civilization and society from 
the earliest times to the present day, the author seeks to 
explain the extraordinary contradictions of the Italian © 
character and genius; catholic yet anti-clerical, idealistic yet — 
cynical, liberty-loving yet passive under oppression, brave © 
yet unwarlike. Certain sweeping generalizations and simpli- 
fications are inevitable, but the author’s erudition and keen 
understanding renders them invariably original, usually © 
convincing and always stimulating. He is at his best in the — 
period of the Renascence, from Dante, to whom he devotes — 
an admirable essay, to Galileo. He rightly stresses through- 
out the immense importance of Petrarch, whom he calls © 
Petrarca—it is surely significant that he is the one Italian — 
author who has been naturalized in the English language. © 
He finally disposes of the myth of a bourgeois Boccaccio, and 
his appreciation of Leonardo’s genius does not blind him to 


his defects, which are those of his age. He devotes relatively — 
considerable space to the Italian Reformers, though he gives — 


perhaps too much importance to the Inquisition and not 
enough to that really extraordinary man, Paul III. He is 
unfortunately out of sympathy with the ses and settecento— 
his essay on the music of the period is very interesting, but it 
is hardly fair to imply that this was the only vital manifesta- 
tion of the period. One can hardly dismiss Bernini and 
Borromini, Canaletto and Tiepolo in a couple of paragraphs 
and not even mention Caravaggio. Space prevents us from 
discussing a number of other important points, but we can 
heartily recommend the book, not only to all scholars, but 
to all who are interested in understanding Italian culture, 
literature and art, not only in the past but in the present. 


G. Bagnani. 


THE SIEGE OF JERICHO: Illes Kaczer; S. J. Reginald 
Saunders; pp. 27; $2.50. 


This Hungarian novel is a well-told affair that takes one 
to the Hungary of Metternich’s time and in its bright, 
humorous portrayal of the Jewish character shows the Jews 
of that time to have not been such objects of stinging 
comment as the authors of Vanity Fair and Don Juan have 
made out. The Jew Sholem owns a shingled inn in the village 
of Lapfalva. The serfs burn it down over his head, not 
because they hate him, but because they hate the gentry who 
happen to be celebrating the night of St. Clementine’s Day 
inside. Sholem manages to rebuild his inn and, since he gets 
along admirably with both peasant and nobleman, stays at 
Lapfalva and prospers. A comic character, Gimpel Zarech, 
is, humorously, accused of murdering a man to whom he, in 
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reality, had been of the greatest assistance. The real bandits 
and murderers are discovered. Sroleh, Sholem’s adopted son, 
attempts to gain a footing for the Jews in a town hitherto 
closed to them. There are scenes of stupidity and intolerance 
on the part of Hungarian police and other officials. And 
there are tolerant, sensible Hungarians too who realize that 
Hungary needs the Jews as bread needs yeast. The Jews are 
represented as a sort of commercial leavening. It is all as 
simple as that and, what’s more, the author succeeds in 
making you believe in the goodness of his Jews and the very 
simple reason for their place in the community. book 
ends on a note of defeat, for Sroleh and his followers are 
driven out of Otvar, the Jericho of the novel, and very nearly 
massacred; but one feels that they have helped Otvar so 
much that the Otvarites will probably invite them back, beg 
them to do so in fact. Otvar and Jericho are a bit different, 
of course; the citizens of Jericho didn’t beg the Israelites to 
blow their walls down, but then they hadn’t experienced the 
superior light Sroleh’s candles threw over the streets of 
Otvar. 


I had only read one Hungarian novel before, the one 
about vampires and castles in Transylvania. So The Siege 
of Jericho was a delightful surprise what with its very 
believable goodness and almost merry sense of humor. This 
book certainly proves one thing. Only a Jew can write about 
Jews at all well. Gentiles only produce the monster in Oliver 
Twist, or the impossible goody-goody in Our Mutual Friend. 

James Reaney. 


THE BURIED SELF: Isobel Macdonald; S. J. Reginald 
Saunders (Peter Davies); pp. 238; $3.50. 


The really unexplored territory in Arnold scholarship has 
long been the period of 1848-51, the period of much destroyed 
correspondence and of tantalizing hints, the period of France 
and Marguerite. The publication of the Arnold-Clough 
letters by Professor Lowry, and the mapping of the Swiss 
travels by Mrs. Sells, were valuable and scholarly contribu- 
tions. But the announcement of an imaginative biography of 
Matthew Arnold, using “something of the method of the 
novel,” may well fill the student of Arnold with suspicion. 
He will expect romantic impertinence in the Kingsmill vein, 
or “a perfectly splendid reconstruction” of a complete statue 
from an unearthed toe, kneecap, and nose. 


In this fear he will be pleasantly disappointed. Isobel 
Macdonald has given us a book that is a model of its kind 
in taste, accuracy of reference, and, where documentary 
sources do not exist, propriety of imaginative and dramatic 
reconstruction. Inferences drawn from poems are always 
reasonable, and often show acute critical insight. The focus 
of interest is the love of Arnold for Marguerite, and later for 
Lucy Wightman, but Miss Macdonald rightly insists that 
the study of Arnold’s development in those years must in- 
clude “the revolution of 1848, the Tractarians, the writing of 
Empedocles on Etna, the Obermann of Senancour, and the 
passage from Rugby piety to the severe incandescence of 
Spinoza.” This development, together with the career of 
Arnold as secretary to Lord Lansdowne, has been pictured 
with scrupulous reference to facts and to hints in corres- 
pondence, memoirs, and other contemporary records. The 
author pontificates only once, when she declares in the post- 
script that God and the Bible “comes as near to being a 
stupid book” as anything Arnold wrote. There is no index, 
unfortunately, but the notes, properly placed at the back, are 
not only complete but explanatory and critical enough to add 
to the reader’s interest. 


Though Miss Macdonald shows a lively sense for dialogue 
and situation, the book is not fictionalized biography any 
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more than it is pure scholarly research. To some this will 
mean a falling between two stools, but most readers will find 
this danger more than offset by the informed restraint, the 
honesty of method, and the enjoyable experience of a living 
subject convincingly portrayed. 

W. Robbins. 


FRUITS OF THE EARTH: André Gide; S. J. Reginald 
Saunders; pp. 255; $2.50. 


It sometimes happens that a book which marks a turning- 
point in the career of an author marks at the same time a 
turning-point in the whole generation to which he belongs. 
Such a book Les Nourritures terrestres of André Gide, first 
published in 1897, has proved to be. 


The book is the product of Gide’s voyage of discovery of 
himself, which had taken him to North Africa, and had 
brought him, through a serious illness and lengthy convales- 
cence, to a new realization of the gift of life and the beauty of 
the world. Hence the lyrical, ecstatic outbursts, the super- 
abundance of sense impressions, the glorification of earthly 
joys. If it is true to say that Gide had already passed beyond 
this stage at the time the book was published, it is equally 
true to say that certain elements of this book have remained 
a part of Gide throughout his career. The “fervor” which he 
tries to impart to the youthful Nathanael, and also the desire 
to cast away all the non-essentials of life so that its essence 
may be more readily grasped—these have remained. 


Gide has called his book ‘‘a handbook of escape, of libera- 
tion.” But unlike the escapism of the Symbolist movement, 
which had formed the background of Gide’s literary initia- 
tion, and which had set up a smoke-screen between itself and 
the real world, the direction of Gide’s escape is back to 
reality, to a restored interest in life in all its manifestations. 
“T wrote this book,” said Gide, thirty years after its first 
publication, “at a time when our literature was terribly 
imbued with a close and artificial atmosphere, and it seemed 
to me urgent that it should be brought down to earth once 
more and step again with bare feet simply on the common 
ground.” The book was needed, and since its belated recog- 
nition, its influence has been great. 

William S. Rogers. 


SHE CAME TO STAY: Simone de Beauvoir; Reginald 
Saunders; pp. 431; $3.50. 


This novel is as hard and irritating to read as swallowing 
a porcupine whole. The fact that it is written by a leading 
Existentialist and that it is a French novel lend it a certain 
prestige that may disguise the prickles for some, but I’m 
afraid its cold humorless characters and their sterile relation- 
ships hardly seemed warm and living enough to me to make 
up a novel that was either memorable or that mattered. 


The novel’s theme is taken from Hegel: “Each conscience 
seeks the death of the other one.” This is worked out with 
a triangle of characters; (a) Pierre Labrousse, a “brilliant”’ 
theatrical producer, (b) Francaise Miquel, Pierre’s mistress, 
and also a novelist, (c) Xaviere Pages, a young malcontent 
from Rouen. Xaviere, of course, is the girl who “came to 
stay” and her conscience seeks to destroy Francoise by des- 
troying her relationship with Pierre. If only one could believe 
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that this relationship was worth saving, then one might feel 
sympathy for Francoise. But it is so easily destroyed and 
the characters, all intellectuals, talk, talk, talk so that the 
reader rapidly loses patience with all concerned. Surely love 
is a more straightforward business than these scenes of 
talkative dissection make it out to be here. It must be ad- 
mitted that the last few pages are somewhat fascinating in 
a cold intellectual way. They had better be! This novel, 
in short, illustrates again how difficult it is to write a novel 
about a novelist or for that matter a play about a playwright. 
The reader is bound to scamper off to more unlearned com- 
pany, Huckleberry Finn perhaps, where Xaviere would have 
had very short shrift on the raft. 
James Reaney. 


WORLD FULL OF STRANGERS: David Allan; Double- 
day; pp. 306; $3.25. 

We confess to some uncertainty as to what the author is 
attempting to do in this novel. Perhaps the key, both to the 
title and to the theme, is given on page three, when David 
Alman describes John Guss as “the strange father of many 
families he did not know, quite unloved by them, as unknown 
to them as they were to him.” And, if the novel has any 
unity, it hinges upon Guss as the central character, for 
World Full of Strangers seems to be the story of his change 
from social worker to policeman. He is controlled by certain 
social institutions and movements; poverty, the Welfare 
Department, labor disputes and the Police Force. As the 
representative of the institutions he, in turn, affects, and 
sometimes controls, the lives of his clients. 


The book is interesting and contains some brilliant dia- 
logue and moving descriptions of situations but it is at the 
same time disappointing. Its main fault lies perhaps in a 
scarcity of background material in the portrayal of most of 
the characters, particularly of John Guss and Christine. Tony 
comes alive and remains authentic throughout. In its attempt 
to develop a serious thenie against the background of life in 
the laboring section of an American city, World Full of 
Strangers has the possibilities for a worthwhile novel. But 
the execution is disturbing; the choppy structure and many 
extraneous details obscure an already uncertain theme and 
leave the reader unsatisfied. 

Elspeth Latimer. 


VIRGINIA WOOLF: Bernard Blackstone; Clarke, [rwin, 
pp. 256; $3.25. 


This book demolishes the widespread illusion that Virginia 
Woolf was a neurotic Jane Austen, etching designs of morbid 
sensibility on a few pale inches of Bloomsbury affectation. 
Mr. Blackstone demonstrates that, on the contrary, she was 
a serious and sane writer in search of “the meaning of life.” 
But his division of her work into three chronological periods 
is disappointing: one does not feel, for example, that the 
essential common characteristic of Mrs. Dalloway and To the 
Lighthouse is the fact that in them “various kinds of truth 
are examined in their relation to the compromises of married 
life.” This may be so, but it is not enough. One’s disappoint- 
ment is due largely to the author’s neglect of the symbolic 
element in Mrs. Woolf’s novels, and to a corresponding 
overemphasis on her skepticism, objectivity and naturalism. 
His most penetrating remarks appear all too often as minor 
points, and are not always consistently applied. For example, 
the statement in his conclusion that “the outer is not only 
related to, it is absorbed into the inner life” is centrally im- 
portant in considering her later novels; yet Mr. Blackstone 
fails to develop its implications in his analysis of Between 
the Acts. He has not done justice, one feels, to his own 
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insights. Nevertheless, the insights are there, and this makes 
it the best book yet written about one of the most finished 
writers of our century. JIG. 
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